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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE USS. proposal for an international peace 
pact is more remarkable for its reservations 


than for the plan itself. These cover the 
Monroe Doctrine and matters affecting a third 
Power ; there is also that difficult word ‘‘justiciable”’ 
to be reckoned“with. No one wishes to under- 
estimate the moral value of the American pro- 
aor but for the moment and as it stands it 
rdly comes within the orbit of reality. It is 
further the fact that it cuts across the territory 
of the League Covenant without, so far as we 
can yet see, offering more than or as much as that 
agreement does. It would seem to be a more 
reasonable proposition for America to join 
the League than to attempt, with however good 
a motive, to set up an alternative scheme. 


Neither the one nor the other is practical 
politics at the present time. It is even: 
probable that the U.S. State Department 
itself recognizes this fact. It would be a 
mistake to exaggerate the intentions of, 
Washington. Partly, no doubt, the proposal is 
based on considerations of internal affairs, for 
domestic politics influence foreign policy far 
more in America than over here. Partly, too, 


it may come of a desire not to put herself 
wrong with other Powers by concluding a 
Pact exclusively with France, which was 
M. Briand’s original—and, it must be added, 
almost offhand—suggestion. Out of that quite 
gasual proposal has sprung this seemingly 
dramatic scheme. True friends of peace wil 
welcome it soberly. 


Meanwhile, the U.S. is again engaged in a 
** little war’’ in Nicaragua. U.S. marines and 
air squadrons are busy putting down the 
renewed resistance of the Nicaraguan Liberals. 
Mr. Kellogg, the Secretary of State, who 
explained his recent aggressive Mexican 
policy as a counter-move to ‘‘ Bolshevism ”’ in 
the Caribbean, is now explaining his 
Nicaraguan policy on the grounds that General 
Sandino and his forces are ‘‘ bandits.”” His 
policy is not popular with the greater part of the 
U.S. public. Middle West criticism, now being 
voiced in the Senate, is particularly strong, and 
Mr. Kellogg has been reminded that in the 


popular view the Nicaraguan war is the 
Administration’s war and not the American 
public’s war. The affair is particularly 


embarrassing to the U.S. Government in view of 
the forthcoming Pan-American Conference at 
Havana. But in spite of ami criticism and 
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certain misgivings at Washington, the influence. 
of Wall Street is so effective that there is small 
hope of any modification of the U.S. policy in 
Central America. 


Mr. Snowden continues to be, for constructive 
ability and sanity of purpose, the outstand- 
ing figure of the Socialist Party. Now he has 
had the initiative and courage to cut himself loose 
from the Independent Labour Party. His action, 
which cannot have been congenial to him 
personally, seeing the long and leading connexion 
he has had with that body, is one of considerable 
significance. The reasons he has given for 
resigning are not so important as those he has 
withheld. There is no doubt a good deal of truth 
in his contention that the I.L.P., “‘ by creating the 
Labour Party, has made a far greater and more 
powerful instrument for establishing the Socialist 
State than it could ever hope to be.’’ But the 
I.L.P. has outlived its usefulness for other reasons 
too. In reverse of the usual order, the parent 
has remained much more extreme than the child 
has become. It has grown more and more 
estranged from the Labour Party proper, and is 
to-day a frequent source of embarrassment to it. 
Indeed, the two may almost be said to be rival 
bodies. Mr. Snowden knows, though he does 
not say so, that the Labour Party’s biggest 
danger are its own extremists, and he, for one, 
determined to make the gesture of disavowal. 


The ‘‘ Dora ’”’ report follows closely on the lines 
predicted. It is a thoroughly disappointing and 
inadequate document, made the more futile by the 
reservations of two members of the Committee— 
Mrs. Philipson and Major Hore-Belisha—who, 
swearing they would ne’er consent, consented. 
The Government will be making a profound 
mistake if they imagine that a little feeble legisla- 
tion designed to meet the recommendations of the 
Report will satisfy the country. The Government 
underestimate the amount of feeling on this 
matter. Where restrictions on liberty are con- 
cerned it is ‘‘ the little things that matter ’’; 
populations will put up with much so long as they 
are left their freedom in small affairs. It is the 
tiny tyrannies that create discontent. Nothing 
would win the Government such instant popularity 
as a lock, stock and barrel destruction of the 
wretched Dora. Is it too much to hope that they 
will undertake it ? 


The Polish-Lithuanian Conference, to arrange 
a return to normal relations between the two 
countries, is due to take place at Riga some time 
next week. The agenda of the Conference refers 
to such matters as railway and river transport, the 
postal services, Press representation, and nothing 
more. But the Lithuanians seem determined to 
raise the Vilna issue. The Poles will refuse to 
discuss it. The Lithuanian Government have 
made it clear during the past week that they still 
regard the Vilna question as “ left open.”’ On 
the other hand, the inspired Polish Press makes it 
clear that in Polish opinion the only solution of the 
Vilna issue is the eventual federation of Poland 
and Lithuania on the lines of the Hymans scheme. 
There is ample proof that the Polish-Lithuanian 
hatchet was by no means buried at Geneva last 
December. 


Signor Mussolini has brought Greece into the 
Italian orbit again by promising Athens some 
improvement in the lot of the Greek population of 
the Dodecanese Islands and by supporting the 
Greek efforts to obtain a loan in London. This 
does not mean a new Italian penetrative movement 
in the Balkans. What it does mean is that Mussolini 
has added Greece as a new card in his diplomatic 
hand, ready for his negotiations with France and 
Jugoslavia, which are due to begin this month. 
The Duce wishes to say to the French: You have 
your friends the Jugo-Slavs, and I have my friends 
the Greeks. It is the customary marshalling of 
forces prior to bargaining. 


The figures for the first nine months of the 
financial year disclose a deficiency of over a 
hundred and fifty millions sterling. But big 
deficiencies at this period are the rule: it is in 
the last three months that the Chancellor rakes 
in the shekels, and this year his prospects of 
making good are at least as satisfactory as they 
were last. In that year the deficit at the end 
of nine months was £146,000,000, but this was 
reduced so that the full year showed a deficit 
of £36,000,000. This year prospects are better. 
If expenditure in the remaining quarter can be 
kept down to the present figure there is a fair 
chance that the Budget may balance, but it is 
difficult to resist the conclusion that Mr. Churchill 
has been lucky—for example, in the windfall of 
death duties. His next Budget will be particularly 
interesting and difficult. He has pretty well 
exhausted the possibilities of juggling, by means 
of which he this year robbed Peter to pay Paul. 
In March he must rely on solid finance. 


The New Year Honours List was as dull as was 
expected. The public have given up looking for 
signs of imagination in the bestowal of honours, 
and have virtually ceased to take any interest in 
the business. Recognition of political services has 
become a staple feature of the lists, and is baldly 
acknowledged in the dreary official catalogue of 
qualifications. Music is represented this time by 
Mr. Edward German, who is made Sir Edward, and 
by Sir Edward Elgar, who, already an O.M., is 
somewhat anti-climatically awarded an M.V.O. 
The Press receives attention in the persons of Mr. 
J. Gomer Berry—one of the new proprietors of the 
Daily Telegraph—who is given a baronetcy, and 
of Mr. William Maxwell and Mr. Charles 
Igglesden, both of whom are knighted. The chief 
interest of the list is in the fact that it necessi- 
tates two by-elections. Sir Gerald Strickland 
is relieved of the strain of attempting to combine 
his duties as Prime Minister of Malta with those as 
M.P. for Lancaster, by being sent to Another 
Place. The elevation to the peerage of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Gibbs causes a vacancy in Bristol West. 


The importance of the boycott of the Statutory 
Commission by certain Indian political groups can 
be exaggerated. There is no Indian political 
organization which truly represents public opinion, 
and it is notorious that year after year the more 
moderate leaders are obliged, in their platform 
utterances, to adopt an attitude far more truculent 
than that which they take up in private. In any 
event, the Commission will be able to secure all 
the evidence needed. The trouble will be, not lack 
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of evidence, but the difficulty of withdrawal from 
what was originally described as an experiment, 
and was in fact an almost final commitment of this 
country to the tragic farce of dyarchy. The 
scrapping of dyarchy and the courageous facing 
of the problem of the Native States are the two 
main tasks t hich the Commission should 
address itself, « in regard to neither does it need 
the evidence »uich some Indian organizations 
have resolved to deny it. 


Northampton polls on Monday. The result 
is likely to be close. This is one of the 
few predominantly industrial constituencies in 
which by-elections have been held in the lifetime 
of the present Government, and for that reason 
the result will provide an interesting indication 
of the political trend in industrial areas. On 
the other hand, the split in the Conservative vote, 
which will be caused by the uninvited appearance 
of Mr. Hailwood as an independent Conservative 
candidate, will rob the official Conservative’s figures 
of some of their meaning. The constituency used 
to be consistently Liberal but in recent years has 
alternated between Liberalism and Conservatism. 
The Labour man, Colonel Malone, was, not 
long ago, a member of the Communist Party. 
Presuming his recantation to have been made 
without mental reservations, he must still be 
supposed to have extremist sympathies. When 
will the Labour Party really shed its red tail? 


The suggestion, made by Mr. George Smith 
in his presidential address to the Head Masters’ 
Association, that modern and emotional methods 
of teaching were responsible for general reliance 
on “slogans”’ is surely ill-founded. What- 
ever the defects of teaching to-day, education is 
better than it was when schools totally starved 
the emotional, imaginative, zsthetic faculties of 
boys, and it was lamentably possible for a boy 
to go through his school life without a glimmer- 
ing idea that literature and art mattered 
profoundly. That there are now many, 
educational fads, and a good deal of slipshod 
work, we readily admit; but the fact that there 
isa case for severer methods does not mean that 
there is a good case against the stimulation of 
young imaginations. If, as is true, “‘ citizens in 
the mass mistake the beating of their hearts 
for the working of their brains,’’ the blame must 
be laid, not on schools as a whole, but on the 


popular Press and on the methods of many 
politicians. 


The weather of the last week or two has shown 
how little a variation of the normal is needed to 
throw us out of gear. Our civilization with all its 
sifeguards is ridiculously at the mercy of nature. 
lt was startling to read of communities in danger 
of actual starvation in twentieth-century England 
because of a fall of snow overnight. Hardly less 
dramatic, and infinitely more damaging, are the 
sults of the thaw which has put half southern 
England under water. The floods raise again that 
perpetual cause for wonder and admiration, that 
people should deliberately continue to live in 
places, like some parts of the Thames Valley, 
which are habitually subject to inundation. This 
8 indeed the triumph of hope over experience. 


DORA AND THE SHOP HOURS 


HE TIMES says that the recommendations 

of the Dora Committee will be ‘‘ hailed with 

general relief.’ Really, if our Jupiter 
means that, things must be even worse than we 
thought. The principal concession for which 
we are expected to be thankful is that we may now 
buy chocolates in theatres, even as late as the 
third act, without breaking the law. Another 
concession is that where and so long as we can 
buy drink, we may also buy cigarettes. Yet 
a third concession of which we are unable to 
assess the precise value relates to tripe, which, 
however, must not be raw, though it need be 
only partly cooked (like some Government 
literature) and must be consumed off the 
premises. 


The majesty of the sovereign British people 
is indeed reduced to a low state if we are to 
imagine it purring with delight at these privileges. 
Fortunately the practice has never been so 
foolish as the law, but these proposed new 
concessions and compromises will certainly make 
the law worse. The old Dora we had got to 
know, and while we did not like her eccentricities 
we could calculate on them; and their origins, if 
not their persistence, were rational enough. The 
motive of all these provisions was to make 
economies, so necessary when we were at war, 
in the consumption of coal, lighting and luxury 
foods; when the war ceased no one pretended 
that they had any logic, except that of con- 
venience to someone or other, and as they were 
so obviously inconvenient to the vast majority 
the public thought it no shame to break the law 
when it could do so with impunity. But any 
action that the Government may take on the 
recommendations of the Committee will create 
an entirely new situation. The new law will not 
be an irritating and illogical survival from 
conditions that no longer hold. It will profess 
to be based on reason, and on a considered 
view of the public advantage, which, if it is 
accepted and enacted by Parliament, will 
command observance, however unwilling and 
sullen. Our new state will be worse than our 
present. 

To begin discussing the new recommendations 
in detail is to concede far too much to the 
enemies of liberty. There is a really important 
question of principle which, though  thgq 
Committee completely overlooks it, must be 
settled as the preliminary to any rational dis- 
cussion. The Committee begins by assuming 
that if any organized section of the community 
finds a particular course advantageous to its own 
interests, it is the duty of the majority to fall in 
with its wishes. Dora said originally to the 
majority: You must sacrifice your personal 
liberties and surrender the domain in which your 
personal likes and dislikes are normally the only 
law, lest we all perish. And so long as the war 
lasted we made a virtue of inconvenience and 
sacrifice. But the new Dora says something 
quite different. It now says: And you must 


go on doing this because certain organizations 
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would like you to do so. The two propositions are 
entirely different, and the second actually insists 
that the community as a whole should be com- 
pelled to forgo rights in order to help the 
organizations in question to override the rights 
of a minority among their own members. 

Obviously if those who had anything to sel! 
agreed among themselves when they should sell 
it there would be no need for any Act of Parlia- 
ment. The necessity arises only because a 
minority cannot agree with the majority and 
wants to oblige the public in ways of which the 
majority does not approve. To tell us that these 
restrictions on the contract of sale are in the 
interests of shop assistants begs the whole 
question. By all means establish, if desired, 
a working day for shop assistants of eight, or, 
if the trade can stand it, seven hours a day. 
But what has the length of the employee’s day 
got to do with the hours of opening and closing ? 
If there were an eight hours’ day for shop 
assistants and it paid a shop to keep open for 
alt the twenty-four hours, there would be no reason 
why it should not do so, provided it had three 
shifts. 

By insisting that shops shall all close at a certain 
hour, the shift that is at work is only compelled to 
work a little harder than it might otherwise do, but 
that in itself is no boon to the shop assistant. On 
the other hand, it can be a very serious incon- 
venience to the general public. And where are we 
going to stop these restrictions? Are we 
going to say that all newspaper offices shall close 
at eight or nine at night and not a line of “‘ copy ”’ 
be set after that hour? It is very hard for postmen 
to go round late at night collecting letters, and for 
other postmen to be up early delivering them. 
Why not shut down the postal, the catering, the 
train and the transport services at eight o’clock? 
There is no difference between the case of the shop 
assistants and the shop owners and that of a dozen 
other vital services. When it is said, in favour of 
early closing of shops, that the public can easily 
buy what it wants before they close, the same sort 
of thing can be said about the other services. If 
no compositors worked after eight o’clock, no 
politician would make speeches after six; it is 
notorious that nothing ever happens that is worth 
recording if there are no newspapers to record it. 
Similarly, if there were no postal deliveries till 
after lunch, trade would somehow adapt itself to 
the new conditions. There is no argument for 
closing shops by Act of Parliament that would not 
apply to most other trades and professions. By 
parity of reasoning, with the prohibition of a shop 
to keep open, even though the proprietor employs 
no one but himself, it could be made illegal for a 
busy barrister to take his briefs home with him, or 
for an author to burn the midnight oil. 

When will the State realize that there are certain 
things it cannot attempt without making a fool of 
itself? The absurdities of the Dora regulations, 
which will be complicated, not removed, by the 
compromises now proposed, are not due to 
incompetence; they are typical of what must 
inevitably happen if the State transgresses its 
proper functions. There are scores of topics on 
which the biggest fool knows better what is good 
for him than the wisest statesman—be he Pericles, 
Calvin and Chatham in one—can possibly know for 
him, and even if he does not know, it is better that 
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he should have a chance of learning by experience 
than that he should become a ‘Robot with no wij 
of his own, functioning automatically by the 
wisdom or conceit of oihers. 

What Campbell-Bannerman once said of the 
State—that it is more important that it should be 
self-governed than well governed—is true also of 
the individual. The legitimate sphere of the State 
is sufficiently wide. It has a perfect right io 
abolish individual freedom altogether (as it did in 
the war) where freedom would imperil the State, 
It may in its wisdom legislate an eight hour day 
for shop assistants, or any other class, where it 
thinks there is injustice to be prevented or a public 
interest to be served. But what it may not do 
without risk to liberty or to its own reputation is 
to attempt minute regulations on the detailed 
conduct of life and business. When it attempts 
that, one of two things happens. Either the 
attempt is a miserable failure, and breaks down in 
public ridicule and contempt for the law; or, if the 
State succeeds in enforcing its will, it establishes a 
tyranny and (the worst penalty of any outrage on 
the spirit of liberty) turns its own people into fools. 

We have not discussed the new compromises on 
their merits for the good reason that the more 
plausible the compromise in the case of thes 
regulations the more dangerous the assumption 
on which it is based. Nothing less will do than 
the complete abrogation of all the Dora regula- 
tions. If they have, incidentally, produced usefu! 
by-products which are worth keeping, we shall best 
keep them, not by senseless and irritating regula- 
tions, but by an Act of Parliament enacting the 
principle which we desire to enforce, and leaving 
the individuals as much liberty as possible in its 
application. 


PROFESSIONAL SECRECY 


BILL has lately been introduced into the House 
Ae Commons by Dr. Graham Little, to prevent 
a doctor from being obliged to give evidence in 
a Court of Law revealing information obtained in con- 
fidence from a patient. The confidential treatment of 
disease dates back to the time of the Hippocratic Oath, 
which ran as follows: ‘‘ Whatever in connexion with 
my professional practice, or not in connexion with *t, 
I see or hear in the life of men which ought not to be 
spoken abroad, I will not divulge, as reckoning that 
all such should be kept secret.’? The doctor, like the 
priest, receives the confidences of his patients under the 
vow of secrecy, though there are some doctors whose 
discretion is perhaps not always so great as their 
valour. The question now arises whether this privi- 
lege of the medical profession should be used at any 
time to defeat the ends of justice. 

There are several occasions on which medical prac- 
titioners may be called upon to express opinions 
damaging to the moral reputation of their patient. 
First, there is the question of puerperal insanity, lead- 
ing to the destruction of a child at birth. This fact 
may be revealed to the doctor in very confidential cir- 
cumstances, particularly in the case of the young, 
unmarried mother; but we do not find any plea being 
raised that the doctor should keep silent on such an 
occasion. It must have come within the experience 
of every medical man or woman that there are grave 
difficulties in their position when a hospital patient is 
being cured of some self-inflicted injury, only to be 
charged by the police on dismissal with the crime 
of attempted suicide. Another considerable class of 
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are those in connexion with abortion. 

By the law of this country it is illegal to pro- 
cure abortion for any purpose . other than grave 
medical reasons, but a great number of women resort 
to unqualified persons, or even to members of the 
medical profession. Where the act of procuring abor- 
tion is successful and the patient survives, no legal 
inquiry follows; but if the patient should succumb 
many painful revelations are brought to light. The 
whole question of the desirability of legalizing abor- 
tion was discussed at a recent meeting of the Royal 
Society of Medicine, where legal and medical views 
were both advanced. This is one of the cases where 
the doctor knows, in all probability, that the patient 
has resorted to illegal measures, but no action is 
taken. While not suggesting that the doctor should be 
bound by a burden of professional secrecy in this 
matter, we must realize that the whole question 
involves great hardship where exposure does ensue. 

In the third, and perhaps most important class of 
case, from the numerical standpoint, namely, the 
treatment of venereal disease, a strong movement is 
on foot to secure that information given by the 
patient may not be revealed in a Court of 
Law. Such cases, of course, are intimately con- 
nected with divorce problems, and it seems very much 
like defeating the ends of justice if patients can 
shelter behind their doctor and information of infi- 
delity be thus denied to the Court. The whole ques- 
tion of the treatment of venereal disease has been so 
much complicated by the mixture of moral and medical 
views that it is quite common for professional secrecy 
to be pushed to such lengths that in treating a case 
of marital syphilis, one partner may be undergoing 
treatment and yet be constantly re-infected by the 
other, there being no method to ensure the following 
up and treatment of contacts. Large sums of public 
money are every year wasted in this way, but in the 
opinion of the ‘‘ powers that be ’’ it was deemed that 
the only way to secure any treatment of venereal dis- 
ease. was by ensuring complete secrecy of all cases. 

In yet another way is professional secrecy frequently 
maintained with relation to employment, particularly 
with reference to such a disease as tuberculosis, where 
the medical profession has been torn between the two 
aims of trying to secure treatment and enabling the 
patient to continue at his post. It has only recently 
been decided that in the case of dairymen, and others 
concerned in the production of milk, they shall not con- 
tinue at their work after being notified as suffering 
from tuberculosis. This is, again, a very grave inter- 
ference with the liberty of the subject, which must 
here, as elsewhere, be subordinated to the interests 
of the community, and the doctor’s duty between his 
patient and the public is often conflicting. In order 
to treat patients with any degree of efficiency it is 
necessary to obtain complete discovery of all symp- 
toms, or, as a well-known medical legal writer states : 
“The real basis of the claim of the medical profes- 
sion for privilege rests on the maintenance of the effi- 
ciency of the function of medicine and its service to 
the body politic.’’ 

I urge that there should be some logical con- 
sistency in this matter; if a doctor is obliged to give 
evidence in cases of abortion or suspected homicide, 
having derived confidential information from his 
patient, there is no adequate reason why he should 
be exempt in a case of venereal disease; on the other 
hand, it might be contended that the doctor should 
never be required to give evidence against a patient. 
From the medical point of view we know that secrecy 
is essential in obtaining treatment, and this is true, 
particularly, in cases of venereal disease; but there 
must be a higher motive than expediency when ques- 
tions of moral import are involved, namely, the obtain- 
ing of justice for all sections of the community, whether 
under medical treatment or not. 
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NOTES ON NOISE 


By Ivor BROWN 


HEN Mr. Shaw was composing his preface 
to ‘ Pygmalion,’ he was heartily in favour 


of speech-control and cried out against our 
phonetic anarchy with a familiar vehemence : 


The English have no respect for their language, and will 
not teach their children to speak it. They spell it so 
abominably that no man can teach himself what it sounds like. 
It is impossible for an Englishman to open his mouth without 
making some other Englishman hate or despise him. German 
and English are accessible to foreigners; English is not 
accessible even to Englishmen. The reformer England needs 
to-day is an energetic phonetic enthusiast. 


The battle-cry sounds well enough: unfortunately it 
did not allow for the obvious fact that, if reforms are 
to be operative, there must be some sanction behind 
them. In the case of speech-reform the dual need of 
a primary agreement as to what is correct and of a 
subsequent ability to promote, if not to enforce, cor- 
rectness is particularly hard to meet. Mr. Shaw, 
indeed, appears to have abandoned hope. I have just 
been reading the text of some gramophone records 
which he has provided for the Linguaphone Institute 
under the title of ‘ Advice on How to Speak Good 
English.’ He warns an imaginary foreigner that there 
is no such thing as ideally correct English and 
announces that of a highly cultivated B.B.C. Com- 
mittee which is “‘ sitting on ’’ pronunciation, no two 
members pronounce ‘ yes” and ‘‘ no” exactly alike. 
All that we can hope for, apparently, is a simple test 
of wide intelligibility. That is a plain judgment with 
which we shall most of us agree; but it reduces the 
‘Pygmalion ’ thundering to the rattling of peas in 
a drum. 

But since the ‘ Pygmalion’ days the situation has 
altered. The institution of broadcasting and the later 
connexion of the B.B.C. with the State have created 
a national body which must concern itself with speech- 
control and possesses the sanction of a considerable 
authority. Before the Company became the Corporation 
it had recognized its responsibilities and had appointed 
a committee on pronunciation, under the chairmanship 
of the Poet Laureate. In addition to four members of 
the B.B.C. staff the committee included Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson, Mr. Logan Pearsall-Smith, repre- 
senting the Society for Pure English, Mr. Daniel Jones, 
Professor of Phonetics in the University of London, 
and Mr. Lloyd James, Lecturer in Phonetics at the 
London School of Oriental Studies. Mr. Shaw is now 
working with them. There, as Mr. Squeers would 
say, is richness for you; and there, too, as Mr. Shaw 
tells us on the gramophone, is a nice assortment of 
different accents and different opinions. 

However, such a committee can do a certain amount 
of work in addition to spending pleasant afternoons in 
donnish disputation. It can enforce nothing, but it 
can lay down (and through the B.B.C. announcers 
exemplify) decisions on disputed points about accentua- 
tion and hard or soft vowels. The committee did, in 
fact, issue some decrees, though it nervously reserved 
itself the right to repent at leisure. It told us, for 
instance, that ‘‘ acoustics’’ is ‘‘ acodstics’’ and 
gyroscope” is ‘‘ jyroscope,’’ that ‘‘ hospitable ” 
and ‘‘ condolence’? must be accented on the first 
syllable, that ‘‘ privacy’? is ‘‘ prive-acy’’ and 
‘* respite’ ‘* réspit and so forth and so on. It 
boldly pronounced soldier ’’ as sole-fer’’ and 
has, I hope, repented in hasty penitence. Now, 
whether we like these verdicts or not, there is certainly 
no harm in having a verdict with authority behind it. 
But the committee found itself in far more serious 
trouble when it turned from accentuation to general 
problems of accent. For then it had to face the really 
tiresome fact that the London area is the centre of 
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British administration and the headquarters of every- 
thing from stage to statecraft, that it also contains 
the largest close concentration of English-speaking 
people, and that the London mode of speech, even 
among many alleged to be educated, is ugly as well 
as slovenly. 

The chief pestilence of London English is the 
slurring of vowels. How far this habit has reached 
is proved by the fact that the committee had actually 
to instruct the B.B.C. announcers ‘‘ to differentiate 
the vowel sounds in such groups of words as shaw, 
shore, sure; yore, your; tired, tarred, etc.’’ It is 
really staggering that an educated person should have 
to be told to distinguish these sounds, but worse 
remains behind. The committee actually despaired of 
getting the London English to say ‘‘ tired’’ at all 
and surrendered to the linguistic impotence of the 
capital. Here is the dreadful confession : 

The possibility of pronouncing the “r’”’ in fire, tower, 
sure, hour, poor, etc., without trilling, was demonstrated. 
It was felt, however, that Southern English speakers, having 
come to be unaware that such “ r’s’’ had any sound value 
whatever, would have considerable trouble in pronouncing an 
untrilled “r.’’ If that were so, it was agreed that the 
untrilled ‘‘ r’’ should be treated as a separate vowel, though 
not syllabic, e.g., tired to be pronounced tiéhd, not tahd. 

And again: 

After some discussion it was decided that speakers of 
Southern English would find difficulty in pronouncing which, 
whale, why, white, etc., with the aspirated “‘w,’’ and that no 
definite principle could be determined in this case, although 
differentiation between which and witch, whale and wail, 
etc., should be recommended in order to avoid homophones. 
Another ugliness of London English is the resolu- 

tion of different vowel-sounds into a featureless homo- 
phone, best represented by ‘‘ eh,’”’ and the committee 
modestly suggested that its announcers should attempt 
the differentiation of their vowels and not pronounce 
‘* parsonage ” as ‘* pahsnehdge.” With a sudden 
rush of gallantry to the lips, the committee did agree 
that ‘‘ m’yah’’ was an intolerable rendering of 
‘* mere,’’ but the total result of its first deliberations 
was a general capitulation to local or London usage 
and an acknowledgment that to make Londoners take 
trouble with their speech is beyond the wit of all the 
laureates, dons, dramatists and actors, be they never 
so august. 

This seems to me an inevitable conclusion. There 
can be no objective standards of right and wrong; we 
can only insist that speech may be fairly understood. 
But there must be likes and dislikes. I dislike the 
London English because my Scottish blood shivers at 
‘* wite’’ and ‘‘ wich,’’ because I object to being 
called ‘‘ Bra-own ”’ west of Piccadilly and ‘‘ Brahn ”’ 
east of it, and because I have a terror of being myself 
submerged in this muddy pool of bedraggled vowels. 
Evil communications corrupt nice accents ; even though 
a man come from Inverness, which I do not, he cannot 
live long by the Thames without losing vocal chastity. 
When I hear a West End Juliet inquiring, ‘‘ Wot’s 
in a nem?”’ or an Iago calling the moor a ‘‘ moah,”’ 
I am as readily incensed as Mr. Ervine; only my wrath 
is turned to bitterness lest long sojourn among 
strangers has loosened the knees of my vowels. Of 
the so-called Oxford accent I have no fear; I shall 
never be a quate refaned dehvane in a pahsnehdge. But 
London’s flattening of vowels is grimly infectious. 
Have I sunk to calling a ‘‘ ceb”? Once more let me 
disclaim self-righteousness. London English may be 
as correct as any other. I merely submit that it is a 
nasty noise. 

Accordingly the B.B.C. Committee had to surrender. 
They could adjudicate usefully on the minor issues, 
soften a ‘‘g’’ here, and throw back an accent there. But 
they could not tackle the larger matter of dialect. They 
have admitted that London is incorrigible on the whole 
and if London has a right to be ‘*‘ ti-éhd,’’ the Scot 
has a right to roll his ‘‘ r’s’’ as if by machinery. 
When the Glasgow man rhymes the drawer with the 
wa’er he draws and announces ‘‘ My name is Pa’erson 
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—two tt’s,’’ he is indictable since a letter may be 
mauled, but scarcely murdered without injustice, But 
even though every cotter’s Saturday night is now an 
orgy of listening-in, I do not believe that the B.B.C 
has the slightest chance of obliterating varieties of 
accent and dialect. Its announcers, by the committee’s 
own confession, cannot be schooled to alter their Own 
London English. Why then should they be able so to 
school others that the sweet Devonshire ‘ ty’ fo, 
‘* to ’’ and the rich vowels of Northern English should 
vanish from the land? Sir Michael Sadler told a con- 
ference of educationists last week that the English 
people might become bi-lingual in the sense of having 
two accents, a local and a correct variety. There are 
different standards of beauty in our speech, but | 
agree with Mr. Shaw that there can be no standard of 
correctness beyond intelligibility over a wide area. 1 
to that standard a musical quality can be added, so 
much the better. But I, for one, am not going to 
accept B.B.C. Committees as my exemplars. Why 
should eh? They mehk meh ti-éhd. 


THE HANDSOME DUKE 


With apologies—though not many—to Herr Lion 
Feuchtwanger, who is here presented with an 
English theme handled in his own much admired 
manner. 


By J. B. Priestley 


[ 


T was the fifth birthday of Lord Noddy, 

eldest son of the Duke of Driftwood. There 

were beer and skittles in the grounds of 
Driftwood Castle. Foot races and _ fireworks, 
The young lord moved sedately through crowds 
of cheering tenants. The women, most of them 
former mistresses of the Duke, wept at the sight 
of the boy’s golden curls, misty blue eyes, 
and curving scarlet lips. The Duke him- 
self, with his pumpkin head, stared and 
wondered. None of his illegitimate children— 
and he had had hundreds—looked like that. 
Damme !”’ he muttered, ‘‘ he’s never a Noddy,” 
and went to look at the Duchess, whose 
appearance he could not at once call to mind. 
He found her talking to her sister, Lady 
Ridinghood, whose husband’s brother, the great 
Marquis of Carrabas, was now one of the most 
splendid figures in Europe. The Duchess looked 
like a large pink rat. The Duke stared at her 
and whistled softly, rubbing the back of his 
pumpkin head. As he walks away, he hears 
soft laughter. He is the richest man _ in 
Loamshire, Barset and Wessex, and to-day has 
provided fifty hogsheads of beer and five cart. 
loads of skittles, but he is puzzled. He looks 
for Bessie Trull, but before he can find her, a 
shadowy figure glides forward and stands before 
him, bowing in silence. What does the rascal 
want now? It is Isaac Moses, who has come 
all the way from Bethnal Green, rubbing his 
hands. 


II 


Only two rockets escaped the rain, but one was 
golden and curling, like the beautiful young lord's 
hair, and the other was misty and blue, like his 
eyes. The bailiff, the massive Peter Piper, ros 
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to make a speech, but was too drunk to stand. 
Lord Noddy looked straight before him, a smile 
on his scarlet lips. The people sang songs. The 
Duke, in a distant corner, had Bessie Trull by the 
white neck. There was a sudden commotion, for 
someone had fallen. It was the Duchess, and she 
was dead. They carried her into the great hall. 
The Duke came, rubbing the back of his pumpkin 
head and whistling softly, and stared again. The 
Duchess still looked like a rat, but now was 
neither pink nor very large. 


Ill 


Lord Noddy grew up at Driftwood. His curls 
were not so long, but they were still golden, and 
his eyes took on a deeper blue. There was no 
other boy in Barset, Loamshire, and Wessex so 
handsome. The years passed. In Bethnal Green, 
Isaac: Moses had five more’ grandchildren. 
Manchester and Birmingham became great towns. 
The Bank of England suspended cash payments. 
Admiral Jervis defeated the Spanish Fleet. A tax 
of ten per cent. was imposed on incomes over 
£200. Pitt formed the second coalition with 
Austria, Russia, Portugal, Naples, and Turkey. 
The Duke of Driftwood gave Bessie Trull ten 
guineas and told her to be gone. She took the 
guineas and his pumpkin head in her hands, but 
refused to go. The Duke is ageing fast, and 
French representatives are murdered on _ their 
return from the Congress of Rastadt. 


1V 
At Oxford, Lord Noddy flung the admired new 
book his tutor had given him,  Paley’s 


‘ Evidences,’ into a corner, and bought three bull- 
dogs. He grew riper, more manly, but his face 
lost nothing of its beauty. The daughters of 
Oxfordshire and Berkshire squires drove in to 
watch him sauntering down the High. His 
mistress, the Countess of Rolls-Royce, the 
greatest beauty in the country, in spite of her 
forty-five years and maroon body, called at his 
rooms every day, until at last he drove her away 
with a whip. In his second year, with his 
favourite companions, Sir Tufty Hunter and the 
Hon. Plam Padding, he screwed in the Dean of 
Worcester, whose bandy legs and bottle-nose had 
long annoyed him. Porson came from Cambridge 
to teach him Greek and drink his brandy. 


The old Duke of Driftwood went down into the 
West Country, rubbing his pumpkin head. 


There, one night, he met a strange procession. 
The leader was called ‘‘ Uncle Tom,’’ but his real 
name was Cobbley. A wandering shaft of moon- 
light fell on the Duke’s face as he cantered up. 
The gang recognized him, and one of them, 
Brewer, the fiercest, cried ‘‘ Pumpkin head! ”’ 
and pulled the old man down from his horse. He 
was found there next day, half-lying in the ditch, 
a battered hulk. The remains were conveyed to 
Driftwood with great ceremony. One hundred 
and thirty-four women of Loamshire and Barset, 
and no less than three hundred and _ fifty-nine 
children, went into mourning; and Ben Moses, 


first cousin of the shadowy Isaac and now chief 
tailor in the two counties, kept his shop open day 
and night. Thus the last piece of service the old 
Duke did for anybody was for the Jews, who were 
everywhere now, buying old clothes, selling new 
clothes, lending out money as fast as they received 
it. A new world had silently grown up round 
that pumpkin head. 


VI 


When they carried the news to Oxford, it found 
the heir giving a wine party. All the wildest 
third-year men were drinking the health of hand- 
some Tom Noddy, who sat there with a little 
smile on his curling scarlet lips, occasionally 
narrowing his misty blue eyes. When he heard 
the news, he ordered in ten more bottles. He was 
now Duke of Driftwood, Lord of the Manor in 
Gotham, Bedlam, Wibbleton and  Twinky, 
Hereditary Bearer of the Night-Cap, and 
Colonel-in-Chief of the East Barset Fencibles. 
** Your grace is the only handsome duke in the 
realm,’ the Warden of Brasenose told him. The 
degree of Doctor of Divinity was immediately 
conferred upon him, and when he came out, with 
his golden curls catching the sunlight above his 
silk hood, the women looked at him with parted 
lips. He singled out several of the largest of them 
and took them with him to Driftwood, where he 
returned at once to raise all the rents. 


vil 


The bailiff, massive Peter Piper, turned out all 
the oldest and poorest tenants, and had man-traps 
set in all the woods. The press-gang came and 
went. Pitt resigned office, and the King went 
mad. The great castle of Driftwood was thronged 
with the guests of the handsome young Duke. 
Play was high, and it was said that the. host 
always lost. All through the winter the castle was 
blazing with lights, and every day coaches drew 
up to the gates and carried beautiful women up 
the long drive. But three times there came, 
quietly and without ostentation, a shadowy figure 
rubbing its hands. It was Isaac Moses, but now 
when he returned to his horde of almond-eyed 
grandchildren, it was not to Bethnal Green but 
to a large house further west. The Jews were 
moving. A new world had come into existence. 


Vill 


On a fine spring morning, when the old elms 
round Driftwood were lightly flecked with green, 
there was a vast stir at the castle. The Duke was 
leaving. He had been commanded by the Regent 
to visit him at Brighton. ‘‘ Gad!”’ cried the 
Prince, ‘‘ you’re a beauty, Driftwood. Some of 
us’ll have to look to our laurels, eh, Sherry ?”’ 
To this Sheridan made a witty retort and proposed 
Apollo’s health in bumpers of maraschino. They 
talked of the Treaty of Amiens and of the beauties 
of the town. ‘*‘ We’ll have to marry you off, 


Driftwood,’’ said the Regent, mopping the port 
that ran down his swollen purple chin. The Duke 
smiled bitterly and bowed. Later he lent Sheridan 
two hundred guineas, watched the Regent being 
taken to bed, then staggered to the door. A 
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shadowy figure was standing there, rubbing its 
hands and bowing. ‘‘ Out of my way!’’ cried 
the handsome Duke. ‘‘ Oh, it’s you, is it ? Moses. 
Damme, you’re everywhere. I never knew the 
Jews came to Brighton.”” Moses bowed again. 
‘“ Where do you go, my lord?’’ he inquired, 
softly. The Duke gave him an insolent stare: 
‘To Driftwood.’’ The Jew rubbed his hands: 
‘*T shall be delighted to see you there, your 
grace.’’ The Duke struck him repeatedly. ‘‘Take 
that for your impudence. What d’you mean?” 
Moses bowed again, this time nearly to the ground. 
‘*T mean that Driftwood is mine. I have fore- 
closed the mortgages.’’ And he crept away, a 
shadowy figure, while the Duke went raving into 
the night. 


IX 


The Duke’s handsome face was seen everywhere. 
Up in Westmorland, where old John Peel blew 
his horn, he followed the hounds. Down in the 
West Country he hunted the stag, and sometimes 
passed a strange procession and heard talk of 
Uncle Tom. Pitt returned to office. The British 
and Foreign Bible Society was founded.’ An East 
Indiaman crept into Bristol, having on board a 
dark shy young beauty, who always sat with crossed 
hands, worth a million pounds sterling. At 
Almack’s she saw the golden curls, the) misty blue 
eyes, the smiling scarlet lips of the handsomest 
nobleman in the country. Six months later they 
were married, and the new Duchess sat with 
crossed hands at Gotham Manor. ‘I will buy 
back Driftwood ’’ cried the Duke, but Isaac Moses 
was not to be found. He had crossed the seas 
and had gone silently into the new Duchy of Berg, 
where he talked behind closed doors with Murat. 
There he rubbed his hands, while at Gotham the 
young Duchess crossed her hands. In Holland 
the Grand Pensionary Schimmelpenninck was 
deposed and new Kingdoms were being carved 
out of an exhausted Europe. At Driftwood Castle, 
Rebecca, the eldest and most beautiful of Moses’ 
grandchildren, was dreaming of a head of golden 
curls that had bent over her hand in the Park. 
She was to meet the stranger again the next day 
behind the copse. Already she loved him. Who 
was he? The deposed Grand Pensionary Schim- 
melpenninck? But in the villages they knew him 
for the handsome Duke and begged him to return 
to the castle. The people were starving; fever 
had broken out; and the potato crop was ruined. 
It was the Jews, they said; and the Duke smiled 
and made no reply.... 


Note.—! think we can leave it at that. I must 
apologize for the film scenario method, the constant 
repetition of little descriptive touches, the attenuated 
and melodramatic plot, and the introduction of 
historical facts en bloc from the nearest reference 
book. At least I must apologize for these things 
if the above bears not the slightest resemblance to 
Herr Feuchtwanger’s acknowledged masterpieces ; 
but it is just possible that there is a faint likeness. 
And then what? 


{| Readers who experience difficulty or delay in 
obtaining copies of the SarurDAay Review are asked 
to communicate with the Publisher, 9 King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2, who will give the matter his 
personal attention. 


ON DIARIES 


By BELLoc 


T is strange that a practice the most selfish and 

self-centred in the world should be of exceptional 

value to our fellow beings. So it is with 
Diaries. Take them by and large, they are of much 
more value to mankind in general than any other 
kind of writing except the inspired; for they are 
usually, in spite of themselves, a witness. Inspired 
verse, inspired doctrine, inspired morals come first; 
but after these Diaries. It is true that some Diaries 
or ‘‘ journals’ (to give the more general term) are 
not selfish, for instance the log of a ship. They are 
official and necessary, though even so they are not 
infrequently tinged with a personal motive. But the 
mass of Diaries are written from one of three 
motives, or from parts of these three motives combined ; 
the motive of recovering one’s own past .and of 
giving a sort of solidity to the fluid passage of life: 
the motive of glory (or revenge, which is the same 
thing) to make it out who one has known, how great 
one is or how offensive was an enemy : and the motive 
of record, especially in connexion with money. 

Now all these motives are personal, highly self- 
centred, and, in the vast bulk of what is so written, 
entirely selfish, yet I say that the Diary is of the utmost 
use to mankind in general. It is useful in defeating 
the attempts of lawyers to condemn innocent men to 
death or lesser penalties—though (alas!) it is not 
equally useful in securing the condemnation of rogues; 
for rogues cannot be condemned unless those in 
authority act against them, but with the worst and 
greatest rogues those in authority are hand in glove. 
The Diary is of use also in determining disputes 
other than legal. But the major value of Diaries is 
undoubtedly their value for history. It is worth 
while examining closely in what that value consists, 
because Diaries as historical evidence have been mis- 
used, and when they are misused they are worse than 
useless; they simply pervert history, 

It has often been said that history written from 
official documents must necessarily be _ ridiculous 
because the people who write official documents are 
actually paid to lie. That is a true saying. Now the 
Diarist is not paid to lie, but he has all those motives 
for lying of which I have spoken, vain-glory and 
revenge. Apart from that Diaries are touched up, 
they are often written up from notes and from 
memory. They will represent hearsay as experience 
and talk of general experiences where the writer has 
nothing but a very local and particular one (thus I 
have seen this entry in a perfectly genuine and honest 
Diary written by an Irish Unionist during the late 
successful rebellion : ‘‘Everyone is expecting the worst 
and hopes to be able to get away to England in 
time’’; here ‘‘everyone’’ can hardly be meant for the 
whole Irish people, but must mean the writer’s own 
small circle.) 

Diaries are then untrustworthy as direct evidence, 
if you read their general expressions too literally or 
if you do not allow for the emotions or isolation of 
the writer—and particularly for the various human 
vices of boasting, falsehood, spite, and all the rest 
of the charming train. But they are of overwhelming 
importance as indirect evidence—and for this quality 
in them I will bless and praise the name of every 
Diarist, however vile, untrustworthy or muddle- 
headed, that was ever pupped. 

Thus I have recently been re-reading Evelyn for the 
purposes of history and I also have been looking into 
Pepys (very few people read him through and I don’t 
pretend to have done so). Pepys is a much honester 
man than Evelyn, for Evelyn had a lot of the Puritan 
about him: but allow for the other man who thinks 
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that the Puritan is a noble fellow and the debauchery 
is worse than covetousness and hypocrisy. He wiil 
say that Pepys is the wicked man and Evelyn the 

man. No matter—the point is that each 
Diarist informs you, not so much by saying what he 
feels himself, but by allusions which are unconscious. 
Thus when Evelyn going through the town casually 
remarks a woman being burnt in Smithfield for 
murdering her husband, and then goes on to other 
more important matters, it is illuminating to the 
modern reader, because it throws a light upon the 
state of mind of the time. Evelyn thought of the 
burning of a woman at Smithfield, more than a 
century after Mary Tudor and some years before the 
condemnation of Alice Lisle (she by the way was only 
beheaded, though condemned to be burnt), as a pitiful 
but ordinary event; much as we may regard a Black 
Maria taking men to penal servitude. That explains 
to the historian why they went on burning women 
here up to the French Revolution. 

Or again, when Pepys tells us that he asks the 
serving maid to come up and sing with him and his 
wife (in a Catch or Glee if 1 remember right) it is a 

ling commentary upon the difference between 
that day and ours. He thought of a domestic as a 
companion just like himself, only poorer and subject 
to all manner of pressure and worry, as a child is. He 
never thought of the less fortunate as a separate sort 
of human being. If Pepys had written this by way 
of affectation, to show how noble he was regarding 
all human beings as equals, it would be worthless as 
evidence of the social morals of his time. Putting it 
in as he does, clearly without any affectation and as a 
matter of course, it is invaluable as evidence. 

Though they have obviously been touched up out 
of all knowing, there is some value in Sidney’s Diary 
and Reresby’s, not for what they express as opinions, 
nor even for that to which they bear witness as 
supporting their opinions—all that is propaganda—but 
as unconscious evidence of the way in which the men 


_of their own time carried on. 


I ask myself sometimes whether our modern 
Diarists will have any such value for posterity: At 
the first reading I am inclined to doubt it. They are 
so outrageously false that they would seem to have 
no value at all. Nearly all the modern Diaries I have 
read are clearly written to serve the writer’s individual 
purpose without scruple; a purpose generally of 
vanity, and always quite particular to him or herself. 
Moreover they lie quite outrageously, trusting (and 
in this they are justified) to the inability of the reply 
catching up with the original falsehood. The reply 
would, at the best, be a short letter in small type 
hidden away behind the mass of a newspaper, and 
at the worst and commonest will not be published 
at all. I have myself read in modern Diaries a good 
score of such allusions to words put into my own 
mouth which I ‘not only never uttered, but which I 
could not have uttered because I was not present at 
the time; and that experience I am sure is familiar 
to hosts of others in this Cad’s Concert of Dreadful 
Revelations, Secret Histories, and Liftings of the 
Social Veil from which we suffered so terribly after 
the war. Further, our modern Diaries (I am talking 
of English ones) though they can say ridiculous or 
abusive things about individuals, cannot give 
important news about public life because such com- 
mentary is forbidden under heavy penalties—perhaps 
to the advantage of the State. 

Nevertheless I believe that even these modern 
Diaries, yes, even those inexcusable ones published 
within the very lifetime of the Diarist, have a certain 
historical value. For whether the liar means to do 
it or no, he cannot help telling the truth upon things 
which seem to him insignificant, but which may be 
of the highest value to the chronicler some centuries 
hence. For instance, I read in one such a short time 
ago an account of a dinner, which the wretched 
author said he had attended, and perhaps had. To 


my personal and certain knowledge a conversation he 
described there never took place. To my _ personal 
and certain knowledge he represented himself as an 
important guest in a gathering where he was hardly 
noticed. But, in that passage, he alludes to a couple 
of blocks in the traffic so bad that it took him a 
quarter of an hour in a cab to go not much more than 
half a mile between the end of Mayfair and the 
beginning of Westminster. Now I take it to be con- 
ceivable or even probable that a posterity not very 
remote will have lost all memory of our present 
traffic conditions in London. They may be, as let 
us hope they are, ephemeral. The bulk of what will 
be our classical literature of our nineteenth and early 
twentieth century knew nothing of such congestion. 
But, what an illuminating point for a future historian ! 
Or again, when the future historian is wondering 
why the railway was divided into first and third class, 
what an eye-opener to come on this one phrase, ‘“‘ It 
was one of the old second-class carriages trans- 
formed ’’—even though that phrase came in the 
midst of hopeless falsehood. Or again (to quote 
another real phrase which I read but the other day 
in one of these books), ‘‘ She can’t afford to send her 
son to Eton so she is sending him to Shrewsbury.”’ 
But this, as the Bishop said, would take me far. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The Editor of the Saturvay Revizw welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

4 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


PRAYER BOOK REVISION 


SIR,—I do not often have the pleasure of agreeing 
with Commander Kenworthy, but I think he made a 
wise suggestion in recommending an appeal from Philip 
drunk to Philip sober. One would have thought that 
the palate of the commoner House of Parliament was 
sufficiently sophisticated at this time of day to resist 
the temptation of orange wine. This is, one is glad 
to see, apparently the policy that the Bishops are about 
to follow, and the policy recommended in your very 
excellent article. 

The Bishops are probably very much averse to Dis- 
establishment, but I should hope they would prefer 
Disestablishment to slavery, and the House of 
Commons will probably prefer common sense to Dis- 
establishment. 

I am not an Anglo-Catholic, and I am very much 
distressed by the Romeward tendencies in a section of 
the Church of England. But Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks could not have given a stronger fillip to these 
tendencies than he has done, or is trying to do, if he 
had been a secret agent of the Jesuits. 

I am, etc., 
In Turre Securitas 


REPOPULATING THE LAND 

SIR,—‘‘ Occupying Ownership,” where the occupier 
is assisted by his own family as regards labour, is the 
only practical solution of the Land problem— and can 
be quite lucrative, as the following instance illustrates. 

A relative of mine since 1920 disposed of two mixed 
farms of 130 acres each situated in the same parish 
in South Wales. The occupier of one, which he had 
rented for over twenty years, not only purchased it, 
but the other, on which he placed his eldest son, who 
with his four younger sons had constituted his whole 
labour supply. This is the more remarkable since this 
particular locality is included in a mining assessment, 
rates in 1922 being as high as 23s. in the £. The 
farms in question, however, are situated quite six 
miles from the nearest railway or mine, in essentially 
rural surroundings. 
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If success of this kind car be achieved handicapped 
by an assessment of 23s. in the £, one can estimate 
the advantages that would accrue on holdings, rate 
free, or subject to a small agricultural rate, based on 
rural conditions and requirements only, where the 
occupier possesses similar advantages as regards 
labour. The extension of small Occupying Ownership, 
with adequate financial assistance on the lines so suc- 
cessful in France, is the only way to check the present 
disastrous migration of the highly skilled agricultural 
labourer to the urban districts, which is now proceed- 
ing’ at the rate of 50,000 per annum, and accentuating 
the unemployment problem. 

Agricultural land under our free import system, 
cannot adequately support three classes, the landlord, 
tenant and labourer, neither can it pay a wage suffi- 
cient to retain on the soil the agricultural labourer. 
gos. to 33s. weekly is quite inadequate, but this 
apparently is the utmost obtainable now, and when 
these figures are compared with the emolument 
received by an unskilled urban operative, the migration 
of the former to the urban districts is easily explained. 
Unless the question is taken in hand soon, the agri- 
cultural labourer as such will cease to exist, and since 
his efficiency has only been attained by years of 
practical experience, his complete banishment from the 
land will be an incalculable loss to the nation. 

In order to repopulate the rural areas, farming must 
be rendered such a paying proposition as to attract 
from the urban districts men with a knowledge of 
husbandry, which can only be accomplished, in view 
of our free import policy, by freeing purely agricultural 
land of rates, and giving a 75 per cent. rebate on 
freight charges on agricultural produce. The present 
schemes of land reform, if put into operation, may 
check further depopulation, but should have been 
formulated eighty years ago. It is only by the total 
elimination of rates, or by the substitution of a low 
fixed agricultural rate based solely on rural conditions 
and requirements, combined with the above rebate in 
freight charges, and the extension of small occupying 
ownership, that we can hope to repopulate the country 
side. 

I am, etc., 

Huntspill, Owen Howarp OWEN 

Somerset 


MACAULAY 


SIR,—The article on Macaulay by Mr. Belloc, in 
your Christmas-week number, was—but indeed this 
fact is true of most things Mr. Belloc writes—so 
interesting that one feels inclined to suggest a few 
comments. 

Mr. Belloc seems to overlook one of the chief 
factors in what he so rightly describes as Macaulay’s 
permanent freshness of appeal.. I take that factor to 
be this : the great historian’s passion for fair play. 

It shines even from his Whiggism—which Mr. 
Belloc describes as the doctrine that the rich must 
rule. Was not Whiggism more than that? I am no 
Whig; Whiggism is dead, but was a stage in 
development—the stage between jure divino monarchy 
and democracy. Mr. Belloc seems to visualize 
Stewartism as ‘‘ popular kingship’’ defending the 
people against the nobles or the wealthy. That is 
all very well as an ideal; but reality often differs 
from the ideal. To withstand nobles or plutocrats, a 
kingship must either be formidable in armed force 
(and whence is that to come?), or else must be 
approved by popular affection. In the latter case (if 
the populace have not the political franchise), the 
monarchy will soon either fall by failure of popular 
affection, or else will become a despotism. A 
permanent popular monarchy can exist only with an 
enfranchised people; but in that case it is only the 
figurehead of a democracy, and is not “ protecting 
the people,”’ but the people are protecting themselves. 

The Stewarts did not believe in that kind of 
monarchy at all, but in one that led to despotism. 


Whiggism was a stage between that theory and frank 


democracy. In that transition, they had to get 


- power from somewhere, und so relied on wealth. Is 


it not, however, an error to take that reliance on 
wealth as Whiggism’s essence? Was not that 
essence rather the spirit of transition from one s 

to another, and the reliance on wealth merej 
accidental means by which power was found to make 
any transition at all? As for the “ popular 
monarchy,” if it be meant, by that term, anything 
like the Stewart ideals of kingship, I would suggest 
this: the Stewart monarchs, like anyone else, no 
doubt would have preferred popularity to unpopularity 
but they would not have been willing to give up their 
powers if they found them unpopular. In that case, 
they would have endeavoured to rule autocratically. 
Indeed, the Stewart ideal of kingship was not 
“* popular,” but ‘‘ divine right,” rule: the “ right 
divine to govern,’’ perhaps ‘‘ wrong,’’ perhaps right, 
but, anyhow, to govern. The logical conclusion of 
that is autocracy and an oppressed people, together 
with arbitrary law rather than settled government. 
The noble element of Macaulay’s Whiggism was his 
aversion from such a system. It seems to me his 
instinct was very right: perhaps (I may suggest) 
more right than Mr, Belloc’s. 

By the way, Mr. Belloc writes satirically of 
Macaulay’s ‘‘ dogmas.’’ There seems to me some- 
thing incongruous in Mr. Belloc’s scorning ‘‘dogmas.” 
I have never looked on Mr. Belloc as an undogmatic 
writer! However, his article gives no definition of 
a ‘‘dogma.’’ It would be interesting to have one. 


I am, etc., 
Highbury, N.5 


VAE VICTORIBUS! 

SIR,—That war is a ruinous business even for the 
victors is not so novel a notion as most people seem 
to imagine. Voltaire, in his ‘ Age of Louis XIV,’ 
wrote in 1750: 

I know of no nation that has enriched itself by its victories 
since the ancient Romans. Italy in the sixteenth century 
owed her riches to her trade. Holland would never have 
existed long as a power had she confined herself to capturing 
the Spanish silver fleet without drawing the means of her 
subsistence from the East Indies. England has always 
impoverished herself by war, even when defeating the French 
fleets; and trade alone has enriched her. . . . Among the 
European nations a few years of war place the victor in almost 
as desperate a situation as the vanquished. War is a gulf 
in which all channels of prosperity are swallowed up. 
Sad to. reflect, in view of subsequent history, that 

this truth should have been discovered by a wise man 
nearly two hundred years ago—in vain! 
I am, etc., 

Wa ttTeR BOWERLEY 


J. W. Poynter 


Accra, Gold Coast 


MUSIC 


A SCIENTIST’S VIEW OF 
BEETHOVEN 


STUDY of Beethoven issued at this particular 
Ate when so much has been said about him 

and so much of his music heard, must have 
some very special quality, if it is to catch the public 
ear. Mr. J. W. N. Sullivan’s book* has such a quality. 
To borrow his own terminology, Mr. Sullivan has 
given expression to his experience of Beethoven’s 
music, and has realized that experience for us in an 
organized manner, which produces in the reader that 
same reaction which he undergoes when faced by a 
work of art. The book is a complete whole, from 
which it would be difficult to subtract anything, even 
though there are statements in it with which one 
cannot entirely agree, and to which nothing can be 
added without seeming an excrescence, even though 


By J. W. N. 


** Beethoven: His Spiritual Development.’ 
Cape. 7s. 6d 


Sullivan. 
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it does not tell us all or say the final word about 
Beethoven. For there is no such thing as a last word 
on any subject, except in the fashionable sense. 

In that sense, perhaps, Mr. Sullivan’s is the last 
word. For he expresses very clearly and in a read- 
able manner the modern view of the great composer. 
As he himself says, ‘‘ the human consciousness is a 
developing thing,”” and that consciousness has lately 
been approaching, accelerated a little by the events 
of ‘the centenary, towards a fuller understanding of 
Beethoven’s later music. Mr. Sullivan sums up the 
ideas which have led to this stage of comprehension, 
limited though it still is, and takes us a step further. 
In a very convincing way he relates the facts of 
Beethoven’s life to his music, not in the old senti- 
mental manner which found in the first movement of 
the sonata in C sharp minor from Opus 27 the literal 
transcription of the visual appearance of a moonlit 
night into terms of sound, and which with little more 
justification vainly attempted to fit the facts of 
Napoleon’s career to the symphony in E flat. Mr. 
Sullivan’s method is more subtle, and he requires, as a 
preliminary to the understanding of his main argument, 
an exposition of his view of the art of music, which 
is not the least valuable part of his book. 

The author is a mathematician. He has written 
about relativity, atoms and electrons, and a history 
of mathematics. His approach to music is, therefore, 
unusual, and, since he has thought a great deal about 
it, refreshing in its freedom from pedantry and pre- 
judice. Very rightly he disposes of the theory that 
music is devoid of any meaning, except that which is 
implicit in the ordering of the sounds, and that the 
delight which we experience from music is sui generis 
and has no possible relation to the delight which the 
other arts arouse. But we are not so sure that he is 
right in his opposition of art to science, and it is diffi- 
cult to see what his argument gains from this opposi- 
tion. ‘*‘ A work of art,’ he says, ‘‘ does not, as a 
scientific discovery does, exhibit new factors in reality ; 
it merely presents a different, but more desirable 
organization of experience from what we normally pos- 
sess.’? This statement comes rather surprisingly from 
a scientist, since it seems to put science on the low 
plane, to which it has often been relegated by artists, 
of doing no more than perceive or deduce certain 
facts. But are not the great discoveries of scientists 
just as much organizations of their personal experi- 
ence as the plays of Shakespeare or the quartets of 
Beethoven? The facts of the law of gravitation have 
existed ever since apples dropped from the trees in 
the Garden of Eden, but it took the genius of a 
Newton to organize his experience of their fall into the 
lucid statement of his law. And, on the other side, 
do not the quartets of Beethoven, just as much as 
Newton’s or Einstein’s theories, exhibit factors in 
reality, which, if not new in the sense that they have 
always existed since man was created, had never 
before been so completely perceived and expressed 
and thereby revealed to the rest of mankind? 

Indeed, the second part of the book is taken up in 
proving, by implication if not explicitly, that this is 
precisely what makes Beethoven’s music so great, 
and Mr. Sullivan himself goes so far as to state a few 
pages after the passage I have quoted that the artist’s 
“experience includes perceptions, which . . . need 
none the less be perceptions of factors in reality.” 
But he qualifies this with the quite unnecessary remark 
that there is no place for these perceptions in science. 
It is true, of course, that the scientist’s organization 
of his experience as presented to the world in a new 
theory differs greatly from that of the artist as expressed 
in a poem, a picture or a symphony. But, as Mr. 
Sullivan is at pains to point out, there is no possi- 
bility of real comparison between the arts of literature, 
painting and music. Each lives.in its own world, and 
the same set of experiences will evoke from the poet 
results which hardly touch at any point those in which 
the painter or the composer will express it. For each 


of the three seizes upon those aspects of his experience 
which are suitable for interpretation in his particular 
medium. As for science, the most we can say is that 
the scientist’s theory appears to differ more widely 
from the poem, the picture or the music than these 
differ from one another. Yet there is some case to be 
made out for regarding the sciences also as in some 
measure arts, and the nearest affinity is between music 
and mathematics. Indeed, I seem to remember a 
leading article in The Times Literary Supplement, in 
which the case was most ably stated. 

Beethoven’s unique position is due to his having 
undergone experiences of a kind suitable for expres- 
sion in music and to his having had the will-power to 
withstand those experiences and the genius to realize 
them and organize them in his art. His deafness and 
his consequent isolation contributed towards the develop- 
ment of his mind in the direction which led to his 
exploration of the most profound ideas ever expressed 
in music. Nothing is better in this book than the 
interpretation of Beethoven’s greater works in the 
light of his experience in everyday life, and of the 
mental development which resulted from the experi- 
ences. The sense of conflict, which is apparent in the 
third and fifth symphonies, is the reflection of the 
composer’s struggle with a hard fate, the verbal 
expression of which is stammered out in the ‘ Heili- 
genstadt Will.’ Later he came to realize that creation 
was the compensation for suffering and that without 
suffering creation was impossible. Yet his view of 
suffering had in it no element of the self-pity which 
enters everywhere into Wagner’s music. In the last 
and greatest stage of all, Beethoven achieved a per- 
fect harmony within himself. He realized that fate, 
the enemy, was not something external and to be 
combated, but was a part of himself and inescapable. 
This realization led him to an attitude of acceptance, 
which did not, however, humble his will. The progress 
towards this complete harmony within himself is the 
measure of the quality of his music, and only by 
understanding this can we explain why the ninth 
symphony, or at least its first three movements, is 
greater than the fifth, and the posthumous quartets 
than either. 

In presenting his argument in the space of less than 
two hundred brief pages, exclusive of the general 
preliminaries, Mr. Sullivan has had to select his facts. 
He is not able to tell the whole story, but he is per- 
fectly at liberty to reject what does not bear upon his 
case, provided he does not thereby falsify the facts. 
He does not seem to have done that. There are one 
or two points of detail, on which one might controvert 
him. But the main lines are sound. The book can be 
most heartily recommended to all who wish to gain 
a deeper insight into the music of the composer who 
is still generally regarded as the greatest of all. 

H. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—97 
Set sy J. B. Morton 


A. There is a variety of Cabbage known as ‘“‘Tender 
and True.” A Professor of Botany dedicates his short 
treatise on this vegetable to his wife, who is a cabaret 
dancer in the West End. We offer a First Prize of 
Two Guineas and a Second Prise of Half a Guinea for 
this dedication is not more than 200 words of prose. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for a short poem (not 
more than twenty lines) to a piece of india-rubber. 
The poem must point a moral. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY. followed by 
the number of the Problem. in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpa¥ Review, 9 King 
Street. London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 97a, 
or LITERARY 97s). 
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ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, January 16, 1928. The results will be announced 
in the issue of the SarurDAyY Review for January 21, 
Neither the Editor nor the setter of the Competitions 
can enter into any correspondence with competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 95 
Set sy Bonun Lyncu 


A. A dealer, in order to increase the value of an 
old chest, once carved upon the rail the legend, ‘‘ God 
Save the King. 1590.’’ Asking competitors to keep 
that example in mind as an analogy, we offer a First 
Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of Half a 
Guinea for an original letter purporting to have been 
written by R. L. Stevenson, and offered for sale, 
which, in not more than 150 words, contains at least 
one mistake which proves it to be a forgery. For 
present purposes the handwriting may be deemed to 
have been perfectly counterfeited. 

B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best idiotic 
sentence, of not more than ten words, to precede “‘ So 
she went into the garden to cut a cabbage leaf to 
make an apple pie.’’ 


Weather conditions having made it impossible for 
Mr. Bohun Lynch to receive solutions to his competi- 
tion in time for him to judge them, Mr. T. Earle Welby 
has acted as adjudicator. We have pleasure in award- 
ing the prizes in accordance with his recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. WELBY 


g54. Mr. Bohun Lynch’s isolation amidst the 
snow and floods of the countryside is not altogether 
without compensations. The entries for his most 
attractive Stevenson competition reach no such level 
as is expected of readers of the Saturpay. The 
forgers of Stevensonian correspondence are made to 
perpetrate the very crudest anachronisms, in references 
to motoring, aviation, radium, Mr. Baldwin, the 
political events of today. Few, indeed, are the 
competitors who have taken the trouble to reproduce 
the style of Stevenson as a letter writer or to 
achieve anachronism in matters intimately concern- 
ing R. L. S. and his friends. Doris Elles imagined 
Stevenson writing to the Editor of this Review, to 
congratulate us on Mr. Bernard Shaw becoming our 
dramatic critic, a piece of good fortune which did 
not come our way till a year after Stevenson’s death. 
Miss Cunnington made good play with the 
transference of Stevenson’s birthdav, not to the 
child to whom it was, in sound legal form, conveyed, 
but to the son of the late William Archer, another 
child-friend of Stevenson’s. James Hall slyly intro- 
duced a quotation from Rudyard Kipling which could 
not have been made till five years after the death of 
R. L. S. Lester Ralph also showed some skill in 
avoiding the obvious. But it is impossible to 
develop enthusiasm over any of these efforts, and it is 
with hesitation that I recommend an award of prizes. 

On the whole, Miss Cunnington seems least 
undeserving of the first prize. The anachronisms— 


Mr. William Archer’s son was not born till 1885; 
‘ The Seven Seas’ did not appear till 1895; and the 
Father Damien crusade dated from 


1887-88—are 
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such as might conceivably deceive a moderately 
ignorant collector. But the thing is not specially 
characteristic or entertaining. The second prize 
goes to Lester Ralph. The winning competitions 
are printed below, with a lament that no one should 
have grasped the opportunity better. 


FIRST PRIZE 


From R. L. Stevenson to Mr. William Archer’s 
little son. 
Tautera, I. of Tahiti, 
In the Southern Seas. 
December 1, 1890 
My dear Tomarcher, 

Would you like another letter from Tusitala? In 
case you would, I send this, but I have no other birth- 
day to send. You see, a fellow like me can only give 
away what he has and I had only the one I gave to you 
seven years ago. Do you feel as old as that? Lots 
of funny things crop up about Seven. We are Seven. 
And Seven Kings. And Seven Seas. Your Father will 
know all about them. Tell him from me that I couldn’t 
do it. But I am doing something else: fighting 
Governments, writing rude letters politely, taking a 
hand over a certain Father Damien. What are you 
both doing? But of course you can’t tell me. Every- 
body here send their love to Tomarcher, heir and 
inheritor of the one and only Birthday of yours 
affectionately, 

R. L. S. 
Miss CUNNINGTON 


SECOND PRIZE 


Dear Sidney, 

At last finished ‘ The Hanging Judge.’ The darned thing 
was on the whole much appreciated, and I kind of hope it 
ain’t bad myself. The Great Judge of All would allow a man 
some brief respite of complacency after such sojourn in Gehenna; 
for, O, it has been such a grind. Looking back on myself 
during the throes of its creation, it sometimes presents itself 
in the guise of a huge welter of inconsequence. But finis 
coronet opus! At least, I hope it may. 

I hugely enjoyed the perusal of ‘ Almayer’s Folly’; for the 
despatch of which unequal production I am beholden to you. 
You say Henley praises it. Well, he is a good judge of men 
and books; but can it be that our William Ernest’s critical 
faculties begin to fail him? After all, some sense of English 
usage must still commend itself to 

TUSITALA 
Lester RALPH 


g5B. A respectable degree of idiocy was reached 
by several of the many competitors, though quite a 
number forgot that nonsense must have its own logic 
or at least be convincing to the ear. Aeronautic, whose 
admirable enthusiasm causes him now and then to cable 
his entries from Malta, gets first prize. His entry is 
easily the most original sent in, and has the right sense 
of the absurd. Gordon Daviot has three more 
or less meritorious efforts, of which I may 
quote, ‘‘ It was too great an effort to get up, so,”’ etc. 
Charles G. Box indulges in the fancy that ‘‘ the char- 
woman’s uncle-in-law was mending potato-jackets with 
a pitch-fork.”” A number of good attempts come from 
James J. Nevin, among them, ‘‘ Boadicea could not 
tame a wild woodbine’s egg, so,’’ etc. Navitic offers, 
‘** An uneasy bed is best for flowers,’ she droned 
excitedly, so,’’ etc. Nance Eastgate, T. J. MacCallum 
and J. A. Bellchambers deserve mention. The second 
prize goes to Nightworker. 


FIRST PRIZE 


A guinea prize is offered for the best idiotic sentence, 
** so she went,’’ etc. 


AERONAUTIC 


SECOND PRIZE 
The welkin rang, but it was the wrong number, ‘‘so 
she went into the garden to cut a cabbage-leaf to 
make an apple-pie.” NIGHTWORKER 
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BACK NUMBERS—LIV 


YDNEY DOBELL is one of those poets who never 

recover from the reaction against a premature 
S= in part undeserved apotheosis. How early 
the reaction began with Dobell may be seen in a 
notice of his collected poems which appeared in the 
SatuRDAY Review in 1875. ‘‘ The late Mr. Dobell,’’ 
it was said then, so soon after his death, “‘ will 
perhaps be remembered as one of the chief exponents 
of that spasmodic school of poetry which had a brief 
and flickering existence in the years following the 
revolutionary excitement of 1848.’’ That he would 
be remembered as a poet in the full sense, the critic 
doubted. Indeed, he took Dobell for a writer 
illustrating ‘‘ the distinction which is too often lost 
sight of between a real poet and a person with a 
poetical nature. He had to a considerable extent 
the temperament, and even the intellectual qualities 
of a poet, but without the faculty of poetical 
expression.’’ 

* 


Is that just? There is some force in the 
criticism. There are many pages of Dobell, in my 
not very lively recollection of them, which make us 
aware of being in the presence of a sensitive, aspir- 
ing, voluble man without convincing us that we 
are in communication with a poet. A great and 
friendly contemporary poet applied to him the 
language of Mr. Mantalini, objecting that he had 
“no demmed outline’ to his poetical figure, and 
undoubtedly much of his work, including his most 
ambitious effort, is drifting and amorphous. He had 
a wholly misplaced confidence in the power of mere 
repetition, as used by himself, and there are few 
things in English poetry more exasperating than 
the piece which is built up for six stanzas on this 
model : 

Oh the wold, the wold, 

Oh the wold, the wold! 

Oh the winter stark, 

Oh the level dark, 

On the wold, the wold, the wold! 


Oh the wold, the wold, 

Oh the wold, the wold! 

Oh the mystery 

Of the blasted tree 

On the wold, the wold, the wold! 


The mystery of that deservedly blasted tree was never 
revealed to the reader. That was nothing against 
the piece, which was intended to suggest an almost 
incommunicable secret, and, had Dobell had the art 
needed for so delicate an enterprise, might have done 
so. Its total failure with readers left him 
astonished and grieved. He had heard at night 
the tapping of a wind-vexed bough against his 
window, had responded to it in his emotional way, 
and was amazed that his record of the experience 
should evoke no response from his readers. But 
think what, say, Verlaine would have made of such 
an experience ! 


* * 


And then Dobell had other weaknesses. For a 
Season at least he indulged in a strained violence of 
language which was often quite intolerable. The 
beauty that comes in sometimes with extravagance is 
always perilous, but that it need not be calamitous 
is evident on almost every page of Donne and of 
Crashaw. What Crashaw himself, with a precise 
appreciation of them to which Dobell never attained, 
called ‘‘ fair and flagrant things’ may dazzle the 
dealer in them without deflecting him from his 
purpose. The Magi, no doubt, had to avert their 


heads from the splendour of their offerings, but they 
did not fail to render them where they were due. 
But a writer like Dobell, whose excess is other in 
kind as well as in degree, and who, moreover, is not 
constitutionally strong, misses his effects in his 
anxiety to get them. Or he gets them by a sort of 
indecent assault on the emotions of the reader, as 
in that once famous sonnet which describes the girl 
at home in war time, singing for one ‘‘ who cannot 
hear the raven croaking at his carrion ear.” 


* 
* * 


For all that, and despite my predecessor, Dobell 
is intermittently a poet, not merely a man with a 
poetical nature. ‘ Balder,’ as an organized work of 
art, simply does not exist. It is of that detestable 
class of compositions, if compositions they can be 
called, to which Alexander Smith and ‘‘ Festus’’ 
Bailey made contributions, dropsical ‘‘ soul-dramas ”’ 
in which there is no drama, portentous ‘‘ messages ”’ 
from poets with no very clear idea of what they have 
to say and no idea of when to leave off. But if 
anyone says that there is not a great deal of genuine 
incidental poetry in it, that man is a fool. Certainly, 
even those incidental and somewhat irrelevant 
passages have defects: they lack astringency, 
precision, decisiveness, and are often more like the 
production of wind playing on an zolian harp than 
the purposed work of a conscious artist. But, for 
those who can set aside prejudice, there is evident 
poetry in them. Still, on the whole, ‘ Balder’ may 
be yielded to the enemy. 


* * 


There remain, with many fine short passages in 
other compositions, three pieces in which Dobell has 
achieved a success which may indeed be overestimated 
but to which there is no true parallel. The most 
famous of these residual pieces is ‘ Keith of 
Ravelstone,’ given in all the anthologies, but requir- 
ing, for full appreciation, to be read in its context. 
The magic of that, with its miraculous refrain, needs 
no eulogy. His next finest thing, on the other hand, 
being in no anthology but one that I must not name, 
is almost universally unknown. It is a lament for 
a girl, early dead, who belonged in spirit not to the 
workaday world but to the world of dawn and 
twilight, and the strange art with which Dobell has 
captured matutinal and crepuscular atmosphere is 
wholly his own. On a very much lower level, but 
unique in its effect, there is ‘ Tommy’s Dead.’ It is, 
if you like, not much more than a recitation piece; 
but of all the pieces which have tried to express the 
garrulity of stricken old age, the inability of a mind 
which has lost its elasticity to escape from one 
desolating thought, this alone has succeeded. Call it 
G. R. Sims, but it is Dagonet smitten with genius. 


* 
* * 


What, I think, was the matter with Dobell was 
not lack of the poetical faculty, but the most foolish 
upbringing a man of his kind could have had. He 
was raised in a spiritual hothouse; denied early 
contact with the world; married too early to too 
refined and too congenial a girl, from whom he was 
never separated for twenty-four hours during thirty 
years; encouraged by family and friends to take up 
too solemn an attitude. Andi ill-health and accidents 
kept him away from ordinary life when he had out- 
grown many of his earlier weaknesses. Given 
another way of life, Dobell would have been a very 
considerable poet indeed. Even as things went with 
him, he was more than my predecessor of 1875 


thought, than most people think to-day, when they 
think of him at all. 


Stet. 
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REVIEWS 
A REVIEW OF 1927 
By Epwarp SHANKS 


HE ‘ Publishers’ Circular’ tells us that the 

number of books published in 1927 not only 

exceeded, as might have been expected, that of 
the previous year, but also broke the record established 
in 1925. On the figures which substantiate this proud 
boast we may look with mixed feelings. The soaring 
statistics stand for the most part for a multiplication 
of dullness and nullity. But they do also suggest an 
increasing appetite for books as books, a state of 
affairs in which the good book too can find its advan- 
tage. I do not think that, looking back on 1927, we 
can find any sound reason for melancholy. 

It is true that in the course of the year not many 
books absolutely of the first class have been produced. 
But, after all, even one a year would be an average to 
be proud of, if we could only attain it, and 1927 has 
certainly produced one. (I leave aside fiction, where, 
I suspect, there is at least one other.) This book is, 
of course, Mr. T. E. Lawrence’s ‘ Revolt in the 
Desert.’ It has been subjected to intensive criticism, 
both as literature and as history, and defects have 
been revealed in it which were not apparent to the 
first glance. Mr. Lawrence’s view of Arabian politics 
is somewhat one-sided, and his application of it to 
events sometimes almost approaches the disingenuous. 
Incidentally, his earnest apologist, Mr. Robert Graves, 
has not made things much better for him by his 
ecstasies of panegyric. It is further the fact that Mr. 
Lawrence prepared his abridgment of ‘ The Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom’ in a highly casual, not to say 
brutal, manner, making the sequence and causation 
sometimes almost impossible to follow. But the book 
is, by all chances, much the best book of the year and 
one that it is hard to think of as ever falling into 
neglect. 

In new poetry the year has been poor, in garnered 
poetry relatively rich. The appearance of Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton’s ‘ Collected Poems’ presented in striking 
form the fact, which has long been vaguely present 
in the minds of most discerning critics, that his poetry 
is likely to be the most enduring part of his work. 
Many of his pieces have been favourites for years and 
have been quoted, in writing and in conversation, as 
often as those of any contemporary, but it was not 
easy, until the collected edition appeared, to visualize 
him as having a claim to immortality as a poet rather 


than as a critic and a publicist who occasionally wrote 
brilliant poems ‘‘ on the side.’’ 

Mr. Kipling had yet another collected edition of 
his verse, with new poems added. It gave another 
opportunity for estimating the value of his poetical 
work (which many of our critics seem to need) but, 
apart from that, can only be considered as rather a 
nuisance. It adds little to its more comely and con- 
venient predecessor, which, however, by reason of 
that addition it inevitably supersedes. | No writer 
ought to produce a new collected edition unless there 
is a really substantial addition to be made. 

Among the younger men, Mr. Robert Graves pro- 
duced a collected edition which was at any rate pro- 
foundly interesting. Unfortunately, he has contracted 
theories and these, besides inflicting injury on his later 
work, have led him to think so badly of some of his 
earlier and simpler pieces that he omitted them 
altogether. His collection was not. in consequence, 
either so satisfactory or so promising as one could 
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have wished. The most noticeable fact about the out. 
put of new work was the absence from the list of go 
many writers who ten years ago seemed to have vast! 
exciting worlds before them. Mr. Robert Nichols, to 
take one example, has not published a volume of 
verse since 1920, which is a lamentable thing to have 
to record. 

Literary biography has provided us with two of 
those enormous works which we are now accustomed 
to receive from American enthusiasts. Dr. Peck’s 
‘ Shelley ’ was very dull and, from the point of view 
of information, hardly added enough to its predecessors 
to excuse its dullness. Mr. Hervey Allen’s ‘ Israfel’ 
was a little livelier, and, from the point of view of 
information, almost immeasurably superior to any- 
thing previously written on Poe. In the matter of 
otiose irrelevance, both books run a dead heat. Against 
these we may set Mr. Michael Sadleir’s ‘ Trollope, a 
Commentary,’ somewhat misleading in its sub-title, 
since it supplies us with a reasonably fully detailed 
biography as well as a thorough-going criticism. I 
should be inclined to rank this, and one other, as the 
best critical works that I read in 1927. The one other 
is Professor J. L. Lowes’s ‘ Journey to Xanadu.” 

In history and political biography we have had Mr. 
P. W. Wilson’s strange version of Greville’s diary, 
on which enough has been said already, and the post- 
humous completion of Sir Sidney Lee’s Life of 
Edward VII, on which also a great deal has been 
said. Mr. Osbert Burdett rather unexpectedly wrote 
a book on Gladstone, which proved to be an acute and 
illuminating study of character. 

History remoter in time and place has not been 
unproductive. Here I should choose Mr. W. W. 
Tarn’s chapters on Alexander in the sixth volume of the 
‘ Cambridge Ancient History ’ as something like the 
best work that the year has to show. His independent 
work, ‘ Hellenistic Civilization,’ was a little disap- 
pointing, but the period is singularly ungrateful to 
the historian. Mr. Tarn combines high academic 
soundness with the ability to appeal to laymen by his 
literary gifts and I hope that he will not allow the 
first quality to strangle the second among the deserts 
of the Hellenistic age. Mr. and Mrs. Beard’s ‘ Rise 
of American Civilization’ and Professor Morison’s 
‘ History of the United States ’ have been mentioned 
here so recently as to render further eulogies 
unnecessary. 


One reassuring feature of the year’s work has been 
a continuation of what might be called the process of 
‘‘ tidying up.’? New and admirable editions of the 
best English authors continue to appear in great pro- 
fusion. In this connexion, it is inevitable to mention 
first Mr. Welby’s edition of Landor which has now 
reached a sixth volume and will take another year or 
more to complete. The enterprise is courageous and 
reflects the highest credit on both the editor and the 
publishers. The production is in the grand manner 
without being pretentious and the editorial work is 
done with a really remarkable absence of distracting 
fuss. It is to be hoped that Landor’s few but 
determired admirers will show themselves as grateful 
as they should be. 

Next to this comes the amazing Nonesuch Press 
edition of the complete works of Blake in one volume of 
1,152 pages at the price of twelve-and-sixpence. This, 
by far the best memorial of Blake inaugurated in the 
year of his centenary, is a venture which would have 
been almost unthinkable before the war and is an 
unmistakable sign of greater enterprise in publishing 
and of a more alert response among book-buyers. 

We may add to these, among others, the Braden- 
ham edition of Disraeli’s novels (distinguished rather 
by splendour in production than by care in proof-read- 
ing) and the Shakespeare Head edition of Lawrence 
Sterne, to say nothing of several excellent editions of 
seventeenth and_ eighteenth-century poets 
dramatists. 
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A TRAVEL CLASSIC 


Sir John Chardin’s Travels in Persia. With an 
Introduction by Brigadier-General Sir Percy 
Sykes. Limited edition. The Argonaut 
Press. 28s. 

HE directors of the Argonaut Press and their 
Tie, Mr. N. M. Penzer, have made rather an 
unexpected choice for their third volume. After Drake s 
‘The World Encompassed’ and Dampier’s New 
Voyage Round the World,’ Sir John Chardin’s 
‘ Travels in Persia ’’ may seem but small beer to many 
English readers. But, in the first place, the declared 
object of the Argonaut Press is not to ‘‘ confine itself 
to reprinting the travels of men whose names have 
become household words,” but also to ‘‘ turn its atten- 
tion to voyages which, for one reason or another, are 
not so well known, but the importance or general 
interest of which, nevertheless, warrants their 
reissue.”’ And, in the second place, Chardin’s work 
really is a travel classic, which has been too long 
neglected in this country. Sir Percy Sykes, in his 
introduction, rightly describes this very sporting 
seventeenth-century Parisian jeweller as ‘‘a great 
traveller and Orientalist.’’ Chardin himself mentions, 
quite incidentally, that he knew Isfahan better than 
his native Paris and wrote and spoke Persian as easily 
as he did French. Could any English traveller of his 
time have said as much? He had, moreover, a quick, 
discerning eye, and a keen sense of humour, which 
enabled him to write honestly and coolly of events in 
which he was personally concerned and of people who 
had often treated him ill. In England he was better 
appreciated in his own day than he has been since; 
for Charles Il knighted him and appointed him 
jeweller to the Court in 1681, and when he died in 
1713, having definitely taken up his residence here, he 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, where his tablet 
may still be seen. 

This English translation of his book appeared first 
in 1720, and has never been republished since, having 
apparently escaped the notice of all bibliographers. 
Chardin made more than one voyage to Persia, and 
the English version covers only part of his second 
expedition; but it was the most important part, and 
the good, stout, seventeenth-century prose of the 
translator makes it infinitely more alive for us than 
any modern version could be. Chardin himself, 
though he wrote in French, must have known English 
well before he came to live here—there is internal 
evidence of that. While he was in Isfahan the Eng- 
lish merchants—those ubiquitous travellers—were also 
there in force, presenting a petition to the Shah 
against their ill-treatment by Persian customs officials. 
(About this time, it will be remembered, that amus- 
ing diarist, Henry Teonge, visited Aleppo and found 
more Englishmen living there than one would find 
to-day.) The Shah, though a confirmed drunkard 
and a deplorable person in many ways, liked the Eng- 
lish and had the erring officials bastinadoed. But the 
point is that Chardin was able to be of some assist- 
ance here by translating for the Shah a letter from 
Charles II, which the court interpreter (a fraudulent 
Portuguese) had been unable to read. 

A good example of Chardin’s impartiality is the high 
character he gives to the Grand Vizier, who was a 
strict Moslem and strongly anti-European, and always 
did his best to prevent Chardin from selling jewels to 
the Shah. Owing to his religious principles the 
Vizier consistently refused to drink wine, much to the 
annoyance of his jovial sovereign, who would retort 
by pouring it over his head. The Shah had an unhappy 
trick, when drunk, of ordering a number of people’s 
hands to be cut off, and then going instantly to sleep, 
leaving his courtiers in doubt as to whether he would 
be more enraged upon awakening to find that he had 
been obeyed or disobeyed. All these notes of life in 


Isfahan are vastly entertaining, but the most interest- 
ing part of Chardin’s book is that in which he 
describes the manners and customs of the Persians— 
especially, perhaps, his account of their games. The 
old stone goal-posts, used for polo in his time, still 
remain intact; and Sir Percy Sykes tells us that when 
he visited Isfahan, some thirty years ago, he was 
moved to take polo sticks and balls with him and to 
go out one morning by himself, on to the historic 
ground, and there hit a goal—just to say he had 
done it! 

The printing and general production of this book 
are as good as in the case of its predecessor—a credit 
to everyone concerned. 


THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY 


The Judgment of Frangois Villon: a Pageant- 
Episode Play in Five Acts. By Herbert 
Edward Palmer. Hogarth Press. 25s. 


IGS by——? It is not stated, and the omission 

seems odd, for Mr. Palmer has reconstructed 
a fifteenth-century Paris richly full of the knaves and 
fools in fancy dress who, as every man knows, exclu- 
sively populated the Middle Ages. A sentence in his 
Preface, it is true, mentions the authorities—Longnon, 
Marcel Schwob, Louis Thuasne, and others—whom 
Mr. Palmer has consulted; it would seem, not 
with great attention. And he is of the school of 
Kingsley and Zola and those others who take actual 
characters and twist them to private devices: a pro- 
cedure which has yet to be defined by some authority 
on ethics. 

For example: In this play the chaplain (not canon) 
Guillaume de Villon is a sympathetic, if slightly imbe- 
cile, personage. Actually Guillaume de Villon was a 
man of parts, an ex-professor of Canon Law in the 
Schools, a friend of many notable figures in the 
Law and Parliament. Would he, therefore, have 
welcomed with reverence, as he does in this play, a 
palmer bringing from the Holy Land a phial full of 
the original darkness of the Plagues of Egypt? Or 
would he have laughed and kicked the impostor out? 
Do Chaucer’s pilgrims revere the Pardoner? Has 
Mr. Palmer ever read Jusserand, or seen any of the 
many papal and episcopal documents dealing with this 
kind of rogue? Nowhere but in England do educated 
men habitually display such complacent ignorance of 
the system which was the fount and mainspring of 
medieval life. Abroad, where this system is fiercely 
hated by strong enemies, these know every cranny 
of it. The weakness of Mr. Palmer’s play is funda- 
mental and common to all its kind. 

There is some very odd subtlety in the Preface con- 
cerning the names of Catherine de Vausselles and 
Noel Joliz, her lover. Catherine, Mr. Palmer sug- 
gests, is possibly used for ‘‘ a symbol of personifica- 
tion of his [Villon’s] Alma Mater”; ‘‘ Noel Joliz”’ 
possibly signifies ‘‘ Nice Christmas.’’ But is this 
enough? Is not the best Modern German Thought 
unanimous in perceiving the whole of Villon’s career 
to be a version of the Sun-Myth, as is clearly proved 
by the significant line: 


Tous deux yvres, dormons comme ung sabot, 


which Professor Dr. Schafskopf was the first to dis- 
cover and proclaim a sunset? And what of the cipher 
in the Epitaph, which shows that Bacon wrote the 
whole thing and that his Sunday hat is buried under 
the Wye at Chepstow and has affinity with the Holy 
Grail? 

Villon dies, in this play, on the high-road 
in 1463, after his banishment, and visions appear 
to him—not the plain Seven Deadly Sins which most 
naturally would appear to medieval sinners, but a galli- 
maufry of strange shapes, two of them direct from the 
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Y.M.C.A. : the Spirit of Healthy Love and Good Com- 
radeship, and the Spirit of Environment. It seems 
that the Spirits of Municipal Hygiene, Town Plan- 
ning, and Social Service were unable to attend. And 
last of all, the Angel of Song: 


Tue AnGzL: All is well with thee, beloved. 

Viton: Where am I? 

Tue ANGEL: Frangois Villon, thou art dead. But though 
thou art dead, thou livest. I love thee, and thou lovest me. 
Come, we go for a little time to a far radiant country, etc. 


A very false gallop of verses, alas! Mr. Palmer 
should also do penance for slandering Thibault 
d’Aussigny, Bishop of Orleans, who appears in this 
play the stock Romish torturer of one kind of English 
tradition. He was actually, as Mr. Palmer could 
easily have discovered from ‘ Gallia Christiana,’ from 
Lottain, or F. de Villaret, a prelate as Christian 
(apart from a certain avarice) as Bishop Ken, and 
never boiled anybody in his life. The punishment he 
gave Villon was the ordinary Third Degree of the 
time, which it was his duty to inflict on a blackguard 
relapsed clerk. But a fig for documents! 


MODERN TIBET 


Sport and Travel in the Highlands of Tibet. By 
Sir Henry Hayden and César Cosson. 
Cobden-Sanderson. 


HIS is a very readable record of a journey through 

the almost unknown lake district lying to the 
north-west of Lhasa, undertaken in 1922 by Sir Henry 
Hayden and his Swiss guide, both of whom were 
unfortunately killed by a rock avalanche in the Alps 
a year later. Sir Francis Younghusband tells us, in a 
brief, appreciative introduction, that Hayden was 
selected as geologist to accompany his Mission, dis- 
patched to Lhasa by Lord Curzon in 1903. ‘‘ The 
scientific staff,’’ as Sir Francis Younghusband feel- 
ingly observes, ‘‘ are often a cause of anxiety to the 
head of a mission in a strange country.’’ Hayden, 
however, was not only a competent geologist, but 
genial and tactful in dealing with natives: ‘‘ he was 
one of those who most helped in bringing the Tibetans 
round to a more favourable attitude towards us.’’ 

No reader of this book will have any difficulty in 
understanding how the friendly and adventurous dis- 
position shown in every page must have appealed to 
the Tibetan authorities, on whose right side Hayden 
contrived to get with the utmost rapidity, in spite of 
such eccentricities as his preferring to walk than to 
ride on a dangerous pass. Sir Francis Younghusband, 
who had to fight much of his way to Lhasa in 
1903-4, comments on the remarkable change which 
two decades have brought about in the attitude of 
Tibet to the outer world: ‘‘ Now, at the frontier, at 
each place on the way to Lhasa, at places where 
Hayden had himself fought against Tibetans, and at 
Lhasa itself, he is welcomed and received with honour ; 
presents are offered him; transport is provided, and 
the highest officials and the Dalai Lama _ himself 
receive him. And, perhaps most remarkable of all, he 
is accompanied throughout by a young Tibetan who 
had been sent to an English public school by the 
Tibetan Government.” 

It is a curious instance of the vicissitude of things 
that the Dalai Lama, who had fled into China on the 
approach of Sir Francis Younghusband’s Mission, 
took refuge in India when his Chinese suzerain in turn 
invaded his sacrosanct territories, and then he finally 
made up his mind that Codlin was the friend—not 
Short. 
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Tibet is geologically a young country—only two or 
three million years old, according to Hayden—byt 
politically it is still very old-fashioned. ign 
changing times is to be seen in the fact that Hayden’s 
journey in 1922 was undertaken in response to the 
Dalai Lama’s request for the loan of a geologist to 
advise on the development of Tibet’s mineral resources, 
There is a prejudice against mining among strict 
followers of the Lamaist religion, ‘‘ for fear of dis. 
turbing and annoying the earth-spirits,”’ 
easily fancy that the advisers of the Dalai Lama are 
still sufficiently in love with their ancient policy of 
seclusion not to regret the fact that Hayden does not 
seem to have discovered any mining possibilities worth 
troubling about; at least, if he did, he kept the 
fact quiet, no doubt by request. 
treasure which he discovered was an iron meteorite 
weighing about a hundred pounds, but this he had 
reluctantly to leave at Lhasa, as the Tibetans—ip 
common with the worshippers at Delphi and Ephesus 
and Mecca—“‘ ascribe miraculous properties to objects 
falling from the sky, and could not be persuaded to 
The main profit to the world from 
Hayden’s journey is no doubt to be found in this very 
cheery and readable record of a charming personality, 
wherein pen and camera unite also to make a vivid 
picture of the wild wind-swept uplands and the flower. 
embroidered valleys of Tibet. 


The chief mineral 


part with it.” 


A CORSICAN CLAN 
Corsica-Madrid. 


Napoleon and his Family. 
By Walter Geer. 


his three earlier books on Napoleon, Mr. Walter 

eer proposes to add three more volumes of which 
the work before us is the first. Historical writing on 
this scale is made easy by the existence of some seventy 
thousand of Napoleon’s letters, of which about twenty- 
five thousand have been printed. There is also, of 
course, a vast mass of other material for Napoleonic 
studies, even if restricted to the influence of Napoleon’s 
An historian with a Gargantuan 
appetite for original authorities was induced to com- 
plain of the ‘‘ interminable correspondence of the 
Bonapartes.’’ It may be doubted whether any single 
student will ever be able fully to master the whole of 
these sources, and provisional results from specialist 
studies are probably the best that can be hoped for 
in this century. 

Mr. Geer concentrates on the importance of two 
factors which he thinks other historians have unduly 
neglected—Napoleon’s physical heritage, and the in- 
fluence of his family. These are aspects of Napoleon 
well deserving the special study Mr. Geer gives them, 
though it is really the second which is his chief in- 
terest. He exaggerates somewhat when he says “ the 
downfall of Napoleon was mainly due to the members 
of his family.” As he himself points out, Napoleon's 
brothers and sisters, incapable and ungrateful as they 
were, occupied positions of influence by Napoleon's 
own choice and will. And Napoleon’s dynastic ambi- 
tions are not quite the same thing. None the less the 
ideal of the ‘‘ clan ’’ is a valuable clue, as far as it 
goes, to the understanding of Napoleon’s family 
policy and to it Napoleon made great sacrifices. On 
the other hand it is far from explaining everything 
and its decisive importance may be doubted. Caulain- 
court’s diagnosis which Mr. Geer quotes is surely more 
accurate: ‘‘ Your Maijesty,’’ he said to Napoleon, 
‘‘ cannot deny the fact that they know too well now 
in Europe that you want nations more for yourself 
than for their own interests.’’ 


numerous relations. 


But Mr. Geer’s own 
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sow exactly transparently clear, for he writes: 
pen Napoleon’s conception of the 
Grand-Empire was founded upon the constitution of 
the old Roman Empire, with the underlying idea of 
the Corsican clan.”’ Without further explanation this 
js, to Say the least, a little difficult. 

Mr. Geer’s work might perhaps have been more valu- 
able if planned on a smaller scale and designed as a 
study rather than as a lengthy narrative illustrating 
one thesis without discussing others. However, it is 
unfair to judge till the whole work has appeared. 
But if every aspect of Napoleon is to receive treat- 
ment on this scale when printed authorities only are 
laid under contribution the general reader may despair 
while the scholar remains unsatisfied. 


LORD OF THE JUNGLE 


With a Camera in Tiger-Land. By F. W. 
Champion. Chatto and Windus. 3os. 


«TT is very difficult to save one’s life from such 

elephant’s attack unless the help of God is with 
him.” This naive aphorism by a native clerk might 
have been utilized as an epigraph to Mr. Champion’s 
fascinating record of his favourite amusement of stalk- 
ing big game with camera instead of rifle. His daring 
can hardly be matched even by those noted shikaris 
who make a practice of shooting tigers on foot. Mr. 
Champion, who is an Indian forest officer, does not 
seem to be conscious of this feature of his hobby, 
though he admits that once or twice he thought that 
the margin of safety was rather a thin one. 

He began by shooting tigers, as other forest officers 
do; but he soon found that the use of the rifle was 
incompatible with the full achievement of the ambi- 
tion with which he went to India in 1913—to obtain 
photographs of the ‘‘ lord of the jungle ” in his natural 
and undisturbed attitudes. So he entirely gave up 
shooting, and was rewarded by obtaining the series 
of excellent photographs with which this book is illus- 
trated. He tried at first to photograph tigers in the 
day-time, but found that this was almost impossible— 
though an exceptionally imperturbable animal gave 
him one remarkable success. He accordingly concen- 
trated his energies upon flashlight work. His 
apparatus, of which he gives a full account in a con- 
cluding chapter for the benefit of those who are adven- 
turous enough to emulate him, finally consisted of an 
automatic camera and flashlight, so arranged over a 
bait or a kill that the tiger worked them both simul- 
taneously by means of a trip-wire. This, of course, 
eliminates the element of danger to a certain extent, 
though we note the innocent remark that failure is 
often brought about by the fact that the tiger has 
been watching the setting up of the apparatus in day- 
light, and decides to give it a miss at night. 

The work was not easy; only one picture in a score 
was usually successful; sometimes other animals in- 
truded, sometimes the plate was a failure; but the 
few successes are sufficiently astonishing to justify 
the author’s claim that this is ‘‘ the first book ever 
published which is illustrated throughout with photo- 
graphs of wild animals, just as they live their every- 
day lives in the great Indian jungles.’’ Mr, Cham- 
pion has not, however, limited his photography to 
tigers, though they naturally rank first in the reader’s 
interest. Among the seventy-three plates which are 
here reproduced we find elephants and bears, monkeys 
and leopards, porcupines and kingfishers, all repre- 
sented in the natural conditions of the wild. Mr. Cham- 
pion writes in a simple and charming fashion, and 
his book is a worthy record of the jungle which he 
evidently loves almost as. well as he knows it. No 
more amazing record of the kind has come to our 
Notice. 


NEW FICTION 
By L. P. 


November Night. By the author of ‘ The House 
Made with Hands.’ Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d. 

Aunt Isabel’s Lover. By Marion Fox. The 
Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 

The Necromancer. By Lawrence Flammenberg. 
Holden. 7s. 6d. 


Players in the Dark. By Mrs. Fred Reynolds. 
The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 


N ‘ November Night’ the author (I presume her 
] to be a woman) of ‘ The House Made with Hands’ 

has added fresh territory to the realm of obscure 
fiction. Whether the book owes its obscurity to 
accident or to design it is hard to say; probably to 
both. One is puzzled because the general level of 
difficulty is so very unequal. Denise, the heroine, has a 
passion for speaking her mind; she is rude to 
everyone, particularly to her husband, and the ruder 
she is, the plainer she makes her meaning. 

So we are confronted on the one hand by the pain- 
ful lucidity of her conversation, and on the other by 
the inspissated obscurity of her motives. In 
following the crowded year which takes her from one 
November to the next, we, in common with those 
nearest and (if the word has any relevance in this 
connexion) dearest to her, have to bear in mind two 
things, lest we lose patience with her utterly : she had 
been doubly bereaved, first, by the war, of her sweet- 
heart Rollo, and secondly, by illness, of her voice. 
Her voice for singing, that is; her speaking voice 
can never have been materially affected. Her two 
grievances had soured her, and fortified by them she 
married a rich solid business man whom she despised. 
Her tongue and her thoughts became alike embittered ; 
she addressed all her acquaintance, her mother, her 
scape-grace brother Martin, her brother’s wife Amy, 
her sister Pansy, in terms of elaborate and (it must be 
admitted) heavy sarcasms. Like a rich, pampered 
and ill-natured policeman, she assumed that all she 
met were at once ill-intentioned and stupid, and 
rejoiced to bring it home to them. 

The author never flinches from exhibiting, in all 
its unattractiveness, the forbidding exterior of her 
heroine. What saving graces, then, has Denise that 
we are able to follow her acid conversation and 
inconsiderate conduct for three hundred pages? 
Those who suffered under her admired her cleverness, 
and found some consolation is being wounded by so 
doughty an opponent. They were generous. Her 
cleverness was little more than a_ freely-indulged 
insolence which in real life would have won her not 
admiration and awe but dislike and contempt. No, 
the secret of her hold on one’s interest lies in her 
consistency, her courage, and, that mystery which 
is never quite cleared up, her inner life. She was not 
merely discontented, she had an Aim: and this aim 
was symbolized by the chrysalis of a Hop-Dog moth, 
which she kept always at hand, and for which, when 
it was forgotten, she used to send her expensive 
motor-car hundreds of miles. She herself was going 
to have a baby; the chrysalis was an emblem of hope : 
she associated the two things in her mind, and 
together they made a gleaming point of light in the 
darkness of the future. Fortified by this private 
assurance she could treat the world like dirt. 

The author manages to convey the tenacity of 
Denise’s belief, and by doing so she gives ‘ November 
Night ’ the vitality it undoubtedly possesses. The 


minor characters are not specially noteworthy, except 
The 
derive no 


They are 


perhaps Denise’s husband and her mother. 
incidents, whether fantastic or realistic, 
great authority from imaginative truth. 
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adequate and no more. But the uncomfortable, un- 
comforting Denise lives for us by the very fixity of 
her enigmatical stare into the future; the intensity 
of her nature somehow lifts her into the cognate 
intensity of Art. The book has lapses and crudities, 
failures and awkwardnesses of expression; it also has 
power and individuality. 

If ‘ November Night’ has its obscurities, ‘ Aunt 
Isabel’s Lover’ has its mystifications. It is an 
attempt to introduce the supernatural into fiction, and 
not altogther an unsuccessful one. In novels of this 
kind, much depends on the author’s power to fuse the 
fantastic with the actual. A writer like Mr. M. R. 
James, whose avowed object is to make one’s flesh 
creep, need not do this: he can obtain effects of great 
horror by superimposing the supernatural upon a 
ground-work of ordinary prosaic daily life. We shudder 
to think. that an existence so nearly similar in all 
respects to our own can conceal in its apparently 
placid depths such horrifying anomalies as_ spiders 
whose bite makes you swell up and die and sacks 
which put their arms round your neck. Thus, when 
an effect of horror is the writer’s object, he cannot 
emphasize too much the disunion between the natural 
and the supernatural. But Miss Fox sets out to tell 
a story of hopeless but constant love; she wants to 
be pathetic, so she cannot afford to be very horrid, 
and when she introduces the invisible world she must 
make it conform, in certain respects, to this one. 
She does succeed in robbing the supernatural of some 
of its elements of surprise; faces are pressed against 
the window, gusts of wind arise, disappearances take 
place, and still we read on, without marvelling over- 
much. The two kingdoms have come to terms and 
act together in some sort of harmony. But the price 
of this compromise is a weakening in the character- 
drawing. It is all very well for Miss Fox to write : 

The distinguished sourness of Colonel Flemington’s mother 
having by this time grown to such a point of acidity that 
her thin body shook like a skeleton leaf, she put out a white 
hand and sank into a chair. 


We cannot pay much attention to the temperament 
and gestures of Colonel Flemington’s mother when 
we are soon to meet a character capable of such 
sensational gestures as disappearing from sight, and 
attending a marriage service not as a bridegroom but 
as a puff of wind. However, there is little to be 
gained from examining, thread by thread, the filmy 
substance of Miss Fox’s fantasy, 

In two respects it succeeds: it takes us back into 
the middle of the nineteenth century and it creates, 
for anyone who is ready to yield to it, an enchanted 
atmosphere. The spell is not, perhaps, very com- 
pelling, but it is there, and any reader who has had a 
surfeit of realism in fiction, will be grateful for it, as 
they will also be grateful for ‘ The Necromancer,’ a 
typical product of the German Romantic movement, 
published in English originally in 1794, and now 
reissued by Messrs. Holden with a yellow back and 
a most alarming picture on the cover. Very likely 
Jane Austen had ‘ The Necromancer’ in mind when 
she wrote ‘ Northanger Abbey’; it belongs to the 
‘* horrid ’’ school and is first cousin to ‘ The Mysteries 
of Udolpho.’ It has what ‘Udolpho’ lacks, an historical 
interest: Mr. Montague Summers’s amusing preface 
tells how a ‘‘ vast secret society ’’ terrorized certain 
districts of Germany in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Lawrence Flammenberg’s romance is clearly 
founded on these events. His method is simple. First, 
through the mouths of bewildered and_ usually 
benighted travellers, he narrates the marvellous occur- 
rences—the ghostly cavalcade of horsemen at mid- 
night, and so forth—with all the glamour of the super- 
natural fresh upon them; next, completely changing 
his front, he gives, in the confessions of two ring- 
leaders awaiting sentence for their crimes, the natural, 
too natural, explanation of these wonders. The 
dénouement is methodical and tidy and satisfactory to 


the sceptic: but to the lover of ghost-stories it ; 
disappointing. 

The chief charm of the book is the German trans 
lator’s excellent eighteenth-century English; he will, 
he says, acknowledge ‘‘ with Gratitude the gentle Cor. 
rections of the dread Arbiters of Literary Death ails 
Life,’’ but he need not, for himself, have been 50 
modest. It is the imagination of the author that is at 
fault. He is the veriest journeyman of the super. 
natural; he has no invention, he makes his appari. 
tions as stagey as they can well be, and the terror 
of the victims is purely conventional : 

Sensations of unspeakable awe thrilled 

nothing was heard save the violent palpitations of the heart, 

the chattering of our poor landlord’s teeth and the knocking 
together of his trembling knees. 

* Players in the Dark’ is a romance of the Wessex 
sea-board. Mrs. Fred Reynolds has put subtlety and 
imagination into her portrait of Columb, who was 
loved by the Squire’s nephew as well as by the Crip- 
pled cobbler, Peter. An excellent shipwreck brings 
this long, not very convincing story to an end, 


SHORTER NOTICES 


English Gothic Foliage Sculpture. By Samuel 
Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 


THIS little book will be found invaluable by every visitor of 
an ancient English church who is interested in its architectural 
details. It is a study of the ornament to be found on the 
capitals of columns, and of such wood carvings as miserere 
seats, choir screens, etc. The development of foliage sculpture 
is traced in fifty-six pages of clear description, followed by 112 
beautifully clear illustrations. Small as it is, this is 
one of the most important yet written on its subject, but we feel 
bound to dissent from the author’s views as to the dependence of 
Anglo-Saxon art on Coptic or Lombardic art, and the want of 
any development of it during the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
centuries. That theory is not necessary to the treatment of his 
subject, and in view of the latest work on the subject seems 
unfounded. To conclude, we must repeat our obligation to 
Mr. Gardner for this excellent and well-printed book. 


Gardner, 


Retail Selling. By Gladys Burlton. Cape. 5s. 


THIS is really an essay on the gentle art of salesmanship, 
and since it is understood that all the “‘ big brains ” of the 
country are exclusively occupied with that subject, nowadays, 
and our leading retail stores are rapidly taking on the 
appearance of temples to our gods, it is hardly surprising that 
a graduate of London University, possessed of no small literary 
skill, should have made it the subject of her study. How far it 
will be appreciated by the average retail salesman is another 
question. He will grasp such aphorisms as that ‘‘ The customer 
is always right ’’ (Miss Burlton’s italics), which is simply a 
roundabout way of saying that it doesn’t pay to argue. But 
when he is told to “* acquire the habit of listening with that air 
of concentrated attention which is so attractive, making no 
attempt to talk himself except by way of a few brief, interested 
comments’’—well, it depends upon the kind of personality that 
Nature has provided him with. We all know that “ air of 
concentrated attention.”’ Sometimes it is ‘‘ attractive,’”’ some- 
times it merely makes us feel ill. Miss Burlton’s book is only 
one of a long series of similar publications, which have appeared 
in the last few years, dealing in a “‘ scientific’? manner with 
advertisement copy-writing and other branches of salesmanship. 
They make mildly amusing reading for the outsider, but of 
practical value they have none. 


Clifton Memories. By J. R. Mozley. With Foreword by the 
Rt. Hon. J. H. Whitley. Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d. 


THOSE Old Cliftonians who turn to this book with the antici- 
pation of having their memories of the school, its traditions 
and its growth rekindled will be disappointed. The book co- 
tains little reference to Clifton College; but it justifies its title by 
the fact that all the persons mentioned (with one exception, Henry 
Sedgwick) were masters at Clifton and friends of Mr. Moodley, 
who was also a Clifton master from September, 1864, until April, 
1865, when he retired on account of ill health to become a school 
inspector. The most interesting chapter is the first, devoted to 
T. E. Brown, one of the school’s first housemasters, Other 
good chapters are those on C. H. Cay, to whom John Adding- 
ton Symonds wrote ‘In the Mentone Graveyard,’ and the chapter 
on Sidney Irwin, the master who gave Clifton its motto 
‘* Spiritus intus alit.’’ ‘ Clifton Friendships ’ might describe the 
book better, perhaps, than ‘ Clifton Memories,’ and one woul 
have liked to hear more of the school itself and of the boyhood 
of some of its sons whose names have become historical, but 
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there are many who will be grateful for these recollections of the 
builders of Clifton, and perhaps this book will inspire others 
to continue the story that Mr. Mozley has begun. 


The First Score. By Cyril W. Beaumont. The Beaumont Press. 
25s. 


THIS “‘ simple personal record of adventures in printing ” is 
as full of human interest as Mr. Oldbuck’s narrative of his 
illustrious ancestor’s exploit. Mr. Beaumont was almost wholly 
ignorant of the technical side of book-production in 1917; it was 
indeed a revelation to him, when he bought his first fount of 

that there were not twenty-six, but well over a hundred 
different letters in every size. He gives a pleasant and modest 
account of the way in which he successfully overcame the 
numerous difficulties that presented themselves, and minutely 
describes the first twenty volumes which he has issued in the 
past decade. There are five illustrations and a full bibliography. 
The book is a good specimen of that simple and dignified style 
of printing which characterizes the Beaumont Press, and should 
be prized by collectors. 


Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘Christian Morals.’ Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by S. C. Roberts. Cambridge University 
Press. 6s. 


‘CHRISTIAN MORALS’ is probably the least-known of 
Browne’s works. Where ‘ Religio Medici’ has ten readers 
‘ Christian Morals’ may perhaps have one. The preference for 
the former book is scarcely surprising, for ‘ Christian Morals,’ 
with all its qualities, is a product of Browne’s decline. The 
author, one feels, has forsaken the intimate for the hortatory : 
the essayist has turned preacher. Yet there are passages in 
the later book which recall the solemn pageantry of the 
‘ Religio Medici.’ Only Browne could have written such a 
sentence as the following : 


When death’s-heads on our hands have no influence upon 
our heads, and fleshless cadavers abate not the exorbitances 
of the flesh; when crucifixes upon men’s hearts suppress not 
their bad commotions, and his image who was murdered 
for us withholds not from blood and murder; phylacteries 
prove but formalities, and their despised hints sharpen our 
condemnation. 


Those enthusiasts who regard everything Browne wrote as of 
priceless value will welcome this beautiful reprint of his 
posthumous work. The text is that of the second edition; there 
is an admirable introduction by Mr. S. C. Roberts, with some 
useful notes; and the book is prefaced by Dr. Johnson’s Life 
of the author. 


THE JANUARY MAGAZINES 


The London Mercury is optimistic about the ‘ Theremin- 
ophone ’—the new oscillating producer of musical sounds—and 
is cheerful about the ‘*‘ Glozel Hoax.’’ Mr. Niven describes an 
Indian celebration and dance in a way that carries over its 
emotional significance, Mr. Swinnerton writes on Disraeli’s 
novels, and makes one or two slips which might almost seem to 
show a quite recent acquaintance with them. Mr. Squire has a 
good subject in ‘ Johnson’s Contributions to Other People’s 
Works’; this, Mr. Niven and Mr. Shanks on ‘ Katharine 
Mansfield ’’ are the best articles in the number. Mr. I. A. 
Williams makes some good suggestions in a review of the 
‘New Volume of the D.N.B.’ A ‘ Letter from Italy’ gives an 
interesting account of recent literary events. The ‘ Chronicles ’ 
reflect the deadness of the season. 


The Fortnightly for January has a fine tribute to the late 
D. G. Hogarth by Mrs. Courtney. Mr. Whitaker-Wilson tells 
in some detail the history of the three great Christian festivals. 
The Council of Nicaea did not fix the date of Easter, it only 
ordered that all the churches should keep it on the same day. 
Mrs. Rosita Forbes tells some stories of ‘ Black and White 
Magic,’ and seems to have been extremely fortunate in her 
experiences. Mr. Huntly Carter gives us an interesting account 
of the fortunes of the Stanislavsky Art Theatre in Moscow 
under Soviet rule. ‘‘ Augur,’’ in ‘ The Soviet Tsars,’ describes 
the quarrels at Moscow of the heads of parties. A short story 
by Herr Feuchtwanger deals with Anti-Semitism; Mr. Gwynn 
writes on the cult of ugliness. A good number. 


The Nineteenth Century opens with a reply to last month’s 
articles on the Action Frangaise, and counter-replies by Cardinal 
Bourne and Dr. Longford. Cardinals are not used to being 
asked for a justification of their words. Dr. Fleming examines 
in ‘ Truth and Error in the Doctrine of Evolution ’ the present 
attitude of scientific thought on the subject. Dr. Wardale 
writes entertainingly and well on ‘ The New English Diction- 
ary’ now on the point of completion, and Mr. E. W. Hendy 
examines the works of the dramatist, John Webster, from the 
point of view of a naturalist. Mr. Disher concludés his story 
of ‘ The Equestrian Drama’ with the career of Ada Isaacs 
Menken. The photograph referred to shows her sitting on the 
knee of Alexandre Dumas. Mrs. Chadwick tells of Haworth 
Parsonage, now converted into a Bronté Museum. 


The National Review urges us in the ‘ Episodes’ to leave off 
trying to please the United States, and asks what is the object 
of the monster American Navy to be built. Other topics 
are the League of Nations, Oil, the Prayer Book, and Grey- 
hound Gambling. Capt. McCullagh, on Mexico, and General 
MacNunn, on Afghanistan, are illuminating; Mr. Maxse shows 
how an economy of £100,000,000 could be made if anyone 
wanted it. Other papers deal with Dr. Johnson, Motoring in 
Euclid the Car ’—Mongolia, Heart-Burial, and Desert 
Life. 


The Monthly Criterion criticizes the recent proposals to deal 
with Westminster Abbey. M. Maurras begins an examination 
of the end of criticism; the ‘ Florentine Journal’ of a com- 
paratively youthful Mr. Arnold Bennett is continued, and Mr. 
J. M. Robertson gives us a first-rate sketch of ‘ Burns and His 
Race ’ with side-lights on Coleridge. The ‘ Italian Chronicle,’ 
by Mr. G. B. Angioletti; and the Dramatic Chronicle by 
Mr. Flint are, the first, full of information, the second, 
amusing. The * Foreign Periodicals ’ are those of Russia, Soviet 
or emigrant. 


Blackwood has a story by Mr. Browne; another of the N.E. 
Frontier of India; of Constantinople, of a traverse of the 
Matterhorn, and others. ‘ The Mutations of Mechanism’ by 
William M’Fee seems familiar, ‘ Musings’ deal with American 
oddities—Hannibal Chollop and General Choke reincarnated, 
with History and its return from a “ science’ to an art, and 
other matters. 


Cornhill has a paper by Mr. H. A. L. Fisher on ‘ Political 
Novels ’"—Trollope and Disraeli; a settlement by Mr. John 
Gore of the question as to whom does ‘When We Two 
Parted’ refer; some ‘ Reminiscences of a Harrow Master’ by 
Mr. C. H. P. Mayo; and Captain Hart’s Study of Maréchal 
Pétain as a blend of Fabius and Carnot. A very good number. 


The English Review opens with a paper on Inter-Allied Debts 
by Mr. Remnant following one by M. Seydoux last month. 
M. Michelin draws a terrifying picture of the precautions which 
ought to be taken at once to make London safe in war-time. 
The ‘ Notes from Paris’ are good; Mr. Watson makes Trade 
Union officialism seem a first-rate career; Callinus shows the 
foolishness of ‘ Paying for Publication’; and Miss Simpson 
gives us a history of ‘ Beggars and Begging Songs,’ very well 
done. 


Chambers opens a new story by Mr. Maurice Walsh, author 
of that very delightful book, ‘ The Key Above the Door.’ The 
contents of the number are varied and interesting, and Mr. 
Leach, in ‘ The Heart of Things,’ touches on the Glozel mystery. 


Foreign Affairs continues Lord Meston’s papers on Indian 
Finance, has a paper by Dr. Bartholdy on ‘ Poland, Lithuania, 
and the League’ from the German point of view, and one 
by Commander Kenworthy on ‘ International Law at Sea’ 
from his own. A letter from Mr. Rabindranath Tagore on ‘ Is 
War Eternal?’ answers the old objection that human nature 
does not change. 


Get away Quick 

by using the right OIL 

and the right PETROL 
both SHELL 

.. because Shell Oil and Shell Petrol 


make a motor flash into action in any 
weather. 

A kind of petrol which fires every 
cylinder on the first turn—plus oil 
which stays fluid at low temperatures 
—Shell Oil, which does not wax up 
your engine on a cold night. 
Standardise on this fuel and lubricant, 
the “ Quick-starting Pair.” They turn 
Winter into Summer for your motor. 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE official announcement last week that the 
lists for cash applications for the new 5% 
Treasury Bonds were closed came as a very 
pleasant surprise to the gilt-edged market, with the 
result that prices in this section were generally 
marked up. This result can be considered an 
extremely satisfactory one, and is likely to have far- 
reaching effects. A comparison of prices ranging 
on the Stock Exchange during the last four years shows 
that prices in the gilt-edged market have remained 
stationary. In other words, the improvement in 
the general financial condition of the country during 
this period has so far failed to be reflected in the 
price of its Government stocks. Many shrewd 
market judges express the opinion that this will be 
remedied in 1928, and that we shall see the exist- 
ing issues standing at considerably higher prices 
than those ruling to-day, with the result that a 
comprehensive conversion scheme will be made 
possible later in the year, on a basis that will prove 
economical. There is little doubt that last week’s 
issue was made designedly attractive with the object 
of assisting an upward movement in gilt-edged 
stocks. The next step that is likely to help is the 
reduction in our Bank Rate, and it is suggested that 
when the Budget appears superhuman efforts will be 
made to reduce the income tax. If this reduction 
is achieved we should certainly see the existing 
gilt-edged stocks standing materially higher than 
they do to-day. There has been of late a fairly free 
exchange from War Loan into Funding on the part 
of Trust Companies and Finance Houses. It is 
interesting to note the reason for this. The theory 
expressed is that as the gilt-edged market improves 
holders of War Loan will grow uneasy on account of 
the possibility of its redemption in 1929, and the 
tendency will be to exchange into one of the longer- 
dated securities. There always has been a large 
number of holders of British Government securities 
not domiciled in Great Britain, and at the present 
moment there are only three Government stocks 
where such investors can obtain their dividends 
without the payment of British income tax. These 
three stocks are 5% War Loan, 4% Victory Bonds 
and the 4% Funding Loan. For reasons stated 
above War Loan is losing in popularity; there is a 
disinclination on the part of investors to pay over 
101 for stock which may possibly be redeemed at 
100 in a year or so. Funding Loan, being very 
much cheaper than Victory Bonds, is likely, there- 
fore, to prove the successor to War Loan as a prime 
favourite; particularly is this the case in America, 
where American Government Bonds are now on a 
3% basis. It is even suggested that in due course 
our Funding Loan may be listed on Wall Street. 


NON-INFLAMMABLE FILMS 


At the time of its issue, about a year ago, attention 
was drawn to the prospectus of the Non-Inflammable 
Film Company; its shares were deemed to possess 
considerable speculative possibilities. The Company 
at its inception encountered considerable criticism, 
with the result that those who applied for shares 
had the disconcerting experience of seeing them 
stand at a very substantial discount, at which they 
remained for several months. Of late, however, 
they have been rising, and are now among the 
speculative favourities for the industrial market. 
The reason for this change is that the directors, 
under Sir Herbert Blain, who is Chairman of the 
Company, have been steadily pushing on with the 
enterprise, with the result that it is understood that 
in the near future a subsidiary company will be 
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formed to manufacture artificial silk from the 
Company’s acetate. At the present stage of the Com- 
pany’s operations it is impossible to express a definite 
opinion as to whether the shares are much too high 
or much too low, but there is no doubt that th 
possess very considerable speculative possibilities, 
and the appreciation of this fact will probably lead 
to both the Deferred and the Ordinary shares moving 
to considerably higher levels. 


BRITISH CEMENT PRODUCTS 


Reference has been made in the past to the 
British Cement Products and Finance Company. 
This Company, as a result of its first year’s 
operations, declared last November a dividend of 
15% and a bonus of 1s. a share on its Ordinary 
shares, and a dividend of 95% and a bonus of 
11s. 4d. on its Deferred shares. It has recently 
been decided to increase the capital by issuing 
further Ordinary shares and new Deferred shares to 
existing shareholders on bonus terms. All holders 
of British Cement Products shares will be well 
advised to exercise their rights and retain their new 
shares, as the Company is said to be doing 
extremely well and it is anticipated that both 
classes of share will go materially higher in the 
current year. 


J. COMPTON SONS AND WEBB, LTD. 


My attention has been drawn to the Ordinary 
shares of J. Compton Sons and Webb, Limited, 
This Company was formed in 1913 as a private 
company to acquire as a going concern the business 
of J. Compton and Sons, originally established in 
1848. The present title was adopted in 1924, and 
the business was converted into a public company 
last July. The Company is the largest uniform 
clothing contractor in the United Kingdom, its 
principal customers being the War Office, Admiralty, 
Air Ministry, Post Office and other Government 
Departments, Railway Companies, fire brigades, 
police forces, municipal and other local authorities. 
Recently a further business, similar to that carried 
on by the Company, has been acquired, and in 
order to finance this purchase a further issue of 
Ordinary shares has been made at 12s. 6d. per share 
pro rata in proportion to their respective holdings to 
existing Ordinary shareholders. Both the old and 
the new shares of the Company appear to possess 
decided attractions at the present level. 


STORE SHARES 


The various amalgamations among store companies 
last year led to considerable activity in the shares in 
this group. Interest in this section had rather died 
down, but of late there has been significant buying of 
Harrods’ and Barkers’ shares. As is always the case 
when persistent buying is evident in this market, 
rumours are spread as to pending amalgamations. It 
is an open question whether there is any foundation 
on the present occasion; it is possible that the buying 
of the shares has been caused by the prosperity of 
the two companies concerned. At the same time it is 
always possible that Harrods might make further 
acquisitions, while Barkers might be inclined to join 
in with one of the existing amalgamations. In these 
circumstances holders of shares in both concerns might 
find it advisable to await definite information on the 
subject. While on the subject of store shares, atten- 
tion can be drawn to the £1 Ordinary shares of Maple 
and Company. Shareholders received 14% for 1926, 
and so far have received an interim dividend of 24% 
for 1927. The business is world-famed, run on con- 
servative lines, and its balance-sheet denotes a con- 
servative board of directors. Those who favour this 
class of investment should not overlook the undoubted 
possibilities possessed by Maples. 
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ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


The firms whose names are printed on the Competition 
Coupon offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition. A 
boek reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the 
Saturpay Review in which the Acrostic appears. (Books 
mentioned in ‘New Books at a Glance’ are excluded: they 
may be reviewed later.) 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 303 


Two Sports, IN BRITAIN AND THE U.S.A. 

PractTiseD (As I HAVE SEEN, AND TRAVELLERS SAY) 

Ong IN THE FIELDS, THE OTHER IN THE LOBBY. 

ARE NOT ALL MORTALS FREE TO CHOOSE THEIR HOBBY? 
1. Worn for defence against the wintry cold. 


2. Behead a volume derous and old. 

3. Take half an art that in the sixties flourished. 

4. Terror of poultry-yards, on fowls he’s nourished. 

5. Now I must ask you concord to curtail. 

6. Let us depart! 'twould catch the driving gale.* 

7. A monstrous bore—that’s what you call it, eh? 

8. Enmity—but twice fifty clip away. 

9. With nimble fingers she’ll sew on your buttons, 

10. Proceeds from hungry pigs, those chartered gluttons. 

* Pope, Essay on Man. 
Solution of Acrostic No, 301 

Vv icks Burg 1! The American aloe. The name of the 
A gav E} genus is derived from the Greek 
N ruh Cc agauos, noble. (A. americana, now 
kl c K such a conspicuous feature in the 
T hackera Y vegetation of the South of France, 
e Ss was introduced into Europe in 1561.) 
F urloug H The sap produces pulque, a beverage 
Angelic A? resembling cider; the fibres are made 
I ntercesso R into thread and ropes; an extract of 
R_ eed-sto P the leaves is used instead of soap; 


and the flower-stem, when withered, 
is cut up into slices for razor-strops. 


2 Paradise Regained, iii. 341. 


Acrostic No. 301.—The winner is Mr. C. Ellis, 38 Village 
Road, Enfield, who has selected as his prize ‘ A Literary His- 
tory of Rome to the Close of the Golden Age,’ by J. Wight 
Duff, published by Fisher Unwin, and reviewed in our columns 
on December 24. Five other competitors named this book, 
twenty-one chose ‘ It Never Rains,’ twelve ‘ The Other Bundle,’ 
ten ‘ Highcliffe and the Stuarts,’ nine ‘ Tricks of the Town,’ 
etc., etc. 


Atso Correct.—Armadale, Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyd, Mrs. J. 
Butler, Carlton, Hanworth, Iago, Jerboa, Kirkton, ‘Lilian, 
Margaret, Martin, Oakapple, Hon. R. G. Talbot, C. J. Warden. 


One Licht Wronc.—R. B. J. Binnie, Boskerris, Miss Carter, 
Chailey, J. Chambers, Clam, Crucible, D. L., Farsdon, Cyril 
E. Ford, Glamis, Lieut.-Col. Sir Wolseley Haig, Jeff, John 
Lennie, Madge, J. F. Maxwell, Met, M. I. R., Lady Mottram, 
N. O. Sellam, Peter, Pussy, Red Cot, Rho Kappa, Sisyphus, 
St. Ives, Stucco, H. M. Vaughan, Capt. W. R. Wolseley, 
Yendu, Zyk. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—A. de V. Blathwayt, Mrs. Robert 
Brown, W. H. Carter, Chip, Maud Crowther, Dolmar, Estela, 
G. M. Fowler, Gay, Jop, Martha, A. M. W. Maxwell, H. de R. 
Morgan, Shorwell, Twyford. All others more. 


Acrostic No. 300.—Correct : Ape, Armadale, R. B. J. Binnie, 
Boskerris, Clam, Carlton, Ceyx, J. R. Cripps, Dhault, C. Ellis, 
Gay, Kirkton, John Lennie, Madge, Margaret, Martha, Met, 
N. O. Sellam, Oakapple, Peter, Quis, Rabbits, Rand, Sisyphus, 
St. Ives, Hon. R. G. Talbot. 


Ong Licot Wronc.—A. de V. Blathwayt, Mrs. R. H. 
Boothroyd, Boskerris, Mrs. Robt. Brown, Mrs. J. Butler, 
Mrs. R. Carrick, Miss Carter, Chailey, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, 
Crucible, Dolmar, Estela, Jeff, Jop, Plumbago, Miss Moore, 
Shorwell, Stucco, Capt. W. R. Wolseley, Zyk, J. L. MacCallum. 


Two Licuts Wronc.—Barberry, J. Chambers, Chip, H. L. V. 
Day, D. L., Farsdon, Cyril E. Ford, Hanworth, Miss Kelly, 
Lilian, George W. Miller, Lady Mottram, Rho Kappa, R. H. S. 
Truell, H. M. Vaughan, Sir Reginald Egerton. All others more. 

For Light seven Chelonian is accepted. 

OakappLe.—You omitted to fill in the last Light. 

Cyr E. Forp.—A person knighted is not 
(Befall, Johnson says, is “* used generally of ill.’’) 

Peter.—Many thanks for good wishes. Am very glad that 
our Acrostics afford you so much amusement, 

Acrostic No. 299.—One Light wrong: G. M. Fowler. 


OaxkaprLe.—By saying that Fi-fo-fum would not guide you, I 
meant to indicate that “‘ a man-eating giant ’’ would not answer 
the Light. 

Lady Mottram, Mrs. Boothroyd, John Lennie, Sisyphus, Stucco, 
Many thanks for good wishes. 


ennobled. 
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T Mutua LIFE- 


LIBERAL Conditions 
3 HIGH Surrender Values 


DEATH DUTIES 
Assurance Policy with the 
¢ } hers idows’ Fund, you can eliminate the heavy 
burden of Death Duties. Under the Policy you 
obtain a rebate ot Income Tax—thusa 
part of the cost is in effect paid for you. 

Full details will be sent on request. 


HEAD OFFICE: 9, St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
(G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager & Actuary). 
LONDON OFFICES : 28, Cornhill, E.C.3 and 17, Waterloo Place, S.W.1 


THE SHAVE WITH 
THE SMILE IN IT! 


The first requisite of correct ap- 
pearance is a perfect shave. And 
the first requisite of a perfect 
shave is comfort. 

It is for that reason men in all 
parts of the world so heartily ap- 
prove the Gillette Safety Razor. 
Its extraordinary efficiency, ex- 
treme simplicity and great time- 


NEW IMPROVED 
GILLETTE OUTFITS 
21/- and upwards. 


OLD TYPE GILLETTE inci Topping, 
SERIES, 2/6 & upwards 
GILLETTE BLADES a beard to shave. 

In of 16 

In packets of 6 (10 e 

shaving edges) ... 2/3 

Dealers everywhere. afety 
Gillette Safety Razer, Ltd., 
184-188, Gt. Pertland 

Street, wi 


“THE\ 
ce 
Funds: 26 Millions . 
LARGE Bonuses LOW Non-Profit Rates % 
NO Shareholders 
aes 
j 
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MOTORING 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


propelied. by an internal combustion engine using 

petrol as a fuel. The question whether supplies 
will continue to keep pace with requirements has been 
much debated for some time, and the fact that 
approximately eighty per cent. of these supplies has 
been provided during the past few years by the United 
States and Mexico has given rise to uneasiness as 
regards the future, especially in those European 
countries, including Great Britain, which are large 
users of petroleum products and which possess virtually 
no indigenous sources. Many parts of the Empire 
Overseas, where motor transport is becoming of 
increasing importance, are also dependent on imported 
petrol. 


I: is forty years since a road vehicle was first 


* 
* * 


Alcohol has long been regarded as one of the most 
promising liquid fuels, as an alternative to petrol, for 
use in internal combustion engines, mainly because it 
can be produced from materials of vegetable origin, 
which renew themselves once a year or oftener, and 
are dependent on the energy of the sun for their 
growth. For this reason the recent Fourth 
Memorandum issued by the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research on Fuel for Motor Transport 
and in particular ‘ Power Alcohol from Grasses, 
Straws and Waste Vegetable Materials ’ (published by 
H.M. Stationery Office) should be read with interest. 
In this Memorandum it is pointed out that ‘‘ so far 
the question of the production of alcohol for power 
purposes has been dealt with on the basis of using as 
the raw material the sugar or starch derived from 


vegetable matter.’’ As far as the United Kingdom 
is concerned, the production of a'cohol in any con- 
siderable quantities from vegetable materials grown 
here is not economically possible, as proved by a 
previous Interim Memorandum issued by the Fuel 
Research Board in July, 1920: 

Alcohol can also be produced from the cellulose of plants 
by its direct fermentation or by converting the cellulose intg 
fermentable matter by chemical processes. In view of the 
fact that large quantities of cellulosic materials constantly 
renewed by nature are available, and are of little or no 
commercial value, they would appear to offer a_ possible 
solution of the problem of raw materials, provided a prac. 
ticable and economic method of treating them could be dis- 
covered. In such an event it might be possible to make 
use of the vast quantities of tropical vegetation such as the 
grasses of Australia and Africa, and of the waste vegetable 
products, such as maize and rice straw, corn cobs, rice husks, 
sisal hemp waste, etc., available within the British Empire. 
The Memorandum shows how the chemists went to 

work to discover an economic process for making 
alcohol from these materials. Grasses from Nigeria 
and South Africa, jute stalks and other straws from 
India, New Zealand flax residue from Dorset, Nile 
sudd from Egypt, rice straw and husks from Burma, 
sisal hemp waste from Kenya Colony, Tambookie 
grasses from Pretoria, and cotton seeds from the 
U.S.A. are some examples of the materials experi- 
mented with. The experience gained showed that 
power alcohol could be produced from the fermenta- 
tion of such materials and is suitable for use in internal 
combustion engines, and the method to be adopted is 
laid out. The alcohol could not be produced in the 
United Kingdom or transported to it to be sold in com- 
petition with petrol at its present price, yet it can be 
looked upon as a stand-by if and when the increasing 
scarcity and price of petrol raises the cost of that 
commodity above the estimated cost of power alcohol, 
which ranges from 8d. to 2s. per gallon, according 
to the type of material and place of manufacture in 
the Empire. 


BENTLEY 


PRICES : 
6-Cyl. Chassis - - £1,575 
44.Litre Chassis- - £1,050 
3-Litre Chassis from £895 


"Phone: Regent 6911 


BENTLEY MOTORS LIMITED, POLLEN HOUSE, CORK STREET, LONDON, W.1 


The Bentley Six 


"Grams: Benmotlim, Phone, London 
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Books 


The Saturday Review 


Shipping 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SALE 


anes’ Lysistrata. [Illustrated by Norman Lindsay. 
Privately printed. N.D. As new. £38 13s. 6d. 
's Works. Edited by Ellis and Yeats. 3 vols. 1893. £25. 
Burton's Il Pentamerone. Large paper copy. 2 vols. 1893. 
10s. 
The Kasidah. L.P. 1925. 30s. 
Hardy (Thomas). Tess of the D’Urbervilles. L.P. Signed 
copy. As new. 1926. £10 10s. 
Milne (A. A.). ~~ the Pooh, L.P. Signed copy. As 
. 1926. £5 5s. 
am (John). Modern Painters. Stones of Venice. Seven 
Lamps. 10 vols. 1888. (Pub. £15). £6. 
Shaw (G. B.). Saint Joan. Illustrated by Ricketts. L.P. 
As new. £5 5s. 
Milne Gallery of Children. L.P. £3 3s. 
Frank Harris’s Oscar Wilde, His Life and Confessions. 2 vols. 
2s. 
Ha he Works. Illustrated Library Edition. 22 vols. 1867. 
2 10s. 
R Works, ‘“* Valima” Edition. 26 vols. £30. 
Lord Morley’s Works. Edition de Luxe. 15 vols. £10 10s. 
Lucian translated by Hickes. Illustrated. Golden Cockerel 
. £3 3s. 
Works. 9 vols. £5 5s. 
GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


School 


BUXTON COLLEGE 
(Endowed 1674) 


RECOGNIZED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


A sound practical education. Magnificently situated in 12 acres 
of grounds at elevation of 1,200 ft. Excellent accommodation 
for boarders, 


Prospectus from Headmaster: A. D. C. Mason, M.A. (Cantab.) 


Literary 


YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 


Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179. Easy of access 
from Strand and Whitehall. 
Theatre 
COURT THEATRE. (Sloane 6137) 


MONDAY NEXT at 8.30. Opening 
BARRY JACKSON’S SEASON 


THE ADDING MACHINE 
MATINEES Thursday and Saturday at 2.30 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this 
parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off doting, lee, 


or rummage ” of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. - 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 7.1.1928 


Allen & Unwin Harrap 

e 

Burne, Oates & Wash- Hod 

Chapman & Hall Hurst. & Blockete 

‘utchinson SP.CK. 

a y Lockwood arrold Stanley Paul 

gan Paul The Bodley Head 
Unwin Ward, Lock 


MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
(Under Contract with H.M. Government) 
Frequent and Regular Sailings from 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, ete. MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 
— 


& O & BRITISH INDIA & 


INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON, STRA 

CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALA 

P. & O. and B.I. Tickets interchangeable, also Tickets of 

P. & O. Orient and New Zeala Shipping Companies. 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14 Cockspur 


ND, ete., etc., ete. 


London, S.W.1; for Freight or General Business, P. & O. 
and B.I. nhall 
B.I, Agents, GRAY, DAWES & Co., 128 


S 


Miscellaneous 


COALS!! COALS!! COALS!! 


Temporary cut price for Deep Kitchen, Hand Picked and 
Hand Stacked Large Coal, 16s per ton, at pit truck loads. 
Stock now, Share a Truck. 

Truck loads direct anywhere to any Station. 
Anthracite for Central Heating, COKE. 

Get it at Farrar’s. 


‘Address— WM. D. FARRAR, Dept. S, 


OAL.—Trucks to any Station (five to ten tons as 
required). Best House Coal, 17s. pit; Kitchen Cobbles, 
15s.; Best Coke, 15s.; SemAnthracite Nuts, 23s.—Buckle 


Colliery Co., 139 Hales, Cheltenham. 


TEWART'S DETECTIVE AGENCY. 
Piccadilly Mansions, Piccadilly Circus, W.1, undertake 
confidential inquiries and detective work of all descri 


tions, whether in connection with DIVORCE, BLACKMAIL, 
SECRET WATCHINGS, or other anno 
SOLICITORS, 
Principal.—’Phone Regent 32094. 


Ref. LEADING 


Consultations free. . A. Aston, M.B.E., 


Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon 


Effective Publicity 


The classified § advertisement 
columns of the SATURDAY REVIEW 
are an effective means of reaching a 
discriminating section of the public 
at a low cost. We especially invite 
readers who wish to purchase or 
dispose of articles such as rare 
editions, antiques, objets d’art, 
etc., etc., to use these columns. 


The rate is 1s. 6d. per line— 

minimum five lines—and adver- 

tisements, accompanied by P.O., 

should reach the advertisement 

manager not later than first post 
on Wednesdays. 


Please note the address: 


Tue Saturpay Review, 
9 King Street, 
Covent Garden, 
London, W.C.2. 


Telephone :—Gerrard 3157/8 
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A Security which does not Depreciats 


ENGLISH REVIEW Endowment Assurance provides a means of 


1/- January, 1928. t/- | | saving which for convenience and advantage 

Correspondence—The Prayer Book and Pro- | | 8 unequalled. Endowment Assurance jg 
testant Faith Life Assurance combined with Investment 

The Dawes Plan, Inter-Allied Debts and : 
Russia ERNEST REMNANT 

House of Lords Reform || THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO.,LTD, 

An Unholy Alliance J. O. P. BLAND HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 

Warfare MICHELIN AR Classes of I 


HARRY MERRALL, M.B. 


The Battle of Jutland 7 
Rt. Hon. LORD SYDENHA* 


Notes from Paris ’ N 
Trade Union Officialism as a Career DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS L 
Railway Rates: British and Foreign LONDON Ly ENVIRONS 
“A beillient book.” —The Times. 
A New French Interpretation of Disraeli Daly Po 
Paying for P ublication CALLINUS end Plans, Mape end Plans 
Beggars and Begging-Son RIVIERA AND CHAMONIX (FRANCE) , 
Gower a. simpsons | |] Om | 
The Subjective and the 2/- TH FRENCH RIVIERA | THE ITALIAN RIVIERA V 
usic . S. MENDL 2- PARIS, LYONS AND RHONE VALLEY 
“Says Sergeant Murphy” A. P. GARLAND | Br. mostra ame | 
WOTOR-CAR HANDPOOK THE HOTELS oF THE WORLD | 
The Dog Boy ELLEN BURGESS wt to the throughout the World. : 
POETRY—THEATRE—BOOKS Liangollen—Darlington. London—Simpkin's, Paris and 
Annual Subseription : 14/- pest free. Reaitway Bookstalls and el) Booksellers. 
Published by THE LT8., 4 Dean's Yard, 
NATIONAL REVIEW | 
. MARRIAGE SETTLEMENTS AND FAMILY 
Episodes of the Month PROVISION GENERALLY BY MEANS OF THE ' 
Finance and Oil in Mexico NEW FAMILY PROVISION POLICY 
By CAPTAIN FRANCIS McCULLAGH , OF , 
Afghanistan in W and Weft THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY ) 
e Psycho of Bolshevism A non-profit policy at exceptionally rates : 
D By Mrs. HANBURY per £100 payable at Death 
an in ays without profits :— 
By Brig) H. R. MENDS, C.B. 
Dr. Johnson in the Country Ps | 
By E. S. ROSCOE 4 | 
The Toad Under the Harrow jo 7115 9 | 
By L. J. MAXSE 7110 | 
Anglophobia Americana” 729 4 
By Rev. JOHN F. MILBANK 72:19 7 
Euclid, the Car | 
By the Hon. Mrs. GODFREY PHILLIMOR® a eee 
From Peking to Mongolia Policies are also granted under the Limited 
By Captain WILMOT P. M. RUSSELL, M.C. Payment and Endowment Assurance Plans. : 
ot ow By J. HARRIS STONE Write for Explanatory Leaflet “AE1” to | 
Life in the Desert i. | 
__ By Sir THOMAS COMYN-PLATT T AN D ARD LIF ) 
Foreign Policy and the Liberals 
y J. H. HARLEY 0M 
Correspondence Section pueLiN 
A Forest Tragedy. By F. J. D. Barnjum HO CANNON STREET ec 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
15a PALL MALE 
Price 3s. net HEADOFTKE 3 GEORCE, STREET } 
8 JOHN ST.,.ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 | 
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